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HOSE of us who shifted into khaki in order 
to make the world safe for democracy, and 
perhaps Americans in general, must view 
with some surprise the new Prussianism now pros- 
pering in Europe. Not so much in Germany, where 
Prussianism and its fruits are 
still curiously unpopular, but 
in Poland, in Italy, in Spain, 
in Portugal, in Greece, dicta- 
tors have arisen who justify 
their coup d’états and their more 
or less benevolent tyrannies by 
that political philosophy which 
in the war we referred to 
angrily as Prussianism. It is a 
plausible philosophy, a stub- 
born, long-lived philosophy. The war scotched the 
snake, but did not kill it. Nine years after that 
peace in which we dedicated all the nations to 
democracy, we see five civilized countries living 
beneath dictatorships essentially Prussian. 

This paper has consistently opposed the theory 
and practice of Mussolini. Wherefore its editors 
have been constantly exposed to the slings and 
arrows — not only of outraged Italians, but also of 





elderly American travelers returned from that 
antique land who found Italy admirably governed 
and policed, law and order prevailing, industry 
prosperous, eager, and disciplined. Sadly they 
contrasted lawless America with disciplined, effi- 
cient Italy and sighed for an American Mussolini 
who might bring order out of our chaos. Even so, 
one may recall, elderly Americans, efficiency wor- 
shipers, conservatives, and business men sighed 
regretfully in old days when they contrasted 
Germany’s amazingly organized prosperity with 
our sprawling, hit-or-miss, drunken-sailor spending 
and wasting. In Germany, they said, private 
enterprise was encouraged and yet diverted to the 
general good; it served the state. Duty, they ex- 
plained, and discipline controlled economic as well 
as political and military life; Germany was a unit, 
codrdinated, moving steadily toward inevitable 
greatness. Even so. 

Indeed, history has shown that benevolent, in- 
telligent despotism is perhaps the most efficient 
system of government yet produced by man. 
Democracy is so wasteful, the practical results are 
so slight compared with the efforts of its machinery 
that, in this competitive age, only a country so 
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rich that it can afford the luxury of waste motions 
would seem justified in letting the people rule. A 
poor country facing difficult and dangerous prob- 
lems must be directed efficiently and expediently 
if it is to survive, and such direction implies cen- 
tralized control — a dictatorship in effect. 

So argue the kaisers of these days. Recently, the 
New York World published an interview with Primo 
de Rivera reported by the foreign editor of 4 BC, 
a prominent Spanish periodical. According to the 
World’s account, the Spanish dictator was asked 
if his action in seizing the Spanish Government 
had been influenced by Mussolini’s example. He 


answered: 

It was. There is no doubt that the decay of Spain 
had reached a point at which a change would have 
occurred, even if Mussolini had never existed. But, 
as a matter of fact, Mussolini’s action showed me 
what I had to do to save the country. Mussolini is 
a torch which affords light to nations. I believe, with 
him, that the influence of what is called public opin- 
ion on the acts of a Government must be strictly 
limited; that is to say, the masses must not direct 
the Government, but the Government must lead the 
masses. I also believe with Mussolini that the prin- 
ciple of liberty is very pretty as a principle, but is 
no longer sufficiently effective as a rule of conduct 
of a nation, and that it must be replaced by the 
principle of authority. 


Replying to another question, he said: 
The parliamentary system, which was very useful 
at a certain time, has had its day. Today, it is no 
longer indispensable to the good of the country. I 
might even go so far as to say that it is often harmful 
to the smooth progress of public affairs. 


This is a frank, honest, clear statement of the 
modern Prussianist. Efficiency, not emotion, pro- 
duction, and not principles, shall control. Obviously, 
it is useless to debate with this mentality the virtues 
of freedom and liberty, to explain the mystic’s 
vision which sees poverty and freedom as infinitely 
preferable to wealth and servitude. The pride of 
heart, the good pride of free men and women — 
this the Prussianist laughs out of court. “Liberty,” 
he says, “is very pretty as a principle.” One can 
only debate with him material results. There, 
certainly, he seems to have an advantage. But is 
not his advantage only temporary? The dustbins of 
history are full of outworn, broken dictatorships. 
What will happen when these dictators die? How 
permanently have they builded? Who will replace 
them and how? Answer these questions, and almost 
shall we be converted. 

Mussolini develops symptoms bordering on the 
pathological. Europe genuinely fears the results of 
his megalomania, but for all that prefers Mussolini 
to what may come after him. Will it be a trium- 
virate — Volpi, Farinacci, and some other? Will it 
be another strong man, uniting his supporters under 








the banners of foreign aggression? No one knows; 
better a known lion than a pack of unknown wolves, 

We cannot be too doctrinaire in our brief for 
democracy. It is a noble ideal and a few peoples in 
the world have applied it within reasonable limits 
and made it work. It is not for all nations nor for 
every clime, and it cannot be imposed on people 
unripe for it or hostile to it. But this we believe, 
that people who have tasted freedom will not long 
continue contented servants of a tyrant. The 
dictator may prevail today, but tomorrow his reign 
is but a sorry joke, a rueful memory of hopes 
disappointed and foolish enthusiasms. The principle 
of benevolent tyranny is pure opportunism under 
which, to obtain immediate material results, men 
are persuaded to yield up a portion of their souls. 
Men and women of today cannot endure for a long 
time without the oxygen of freedom. We are living 
now in a moment when democracy apparently has 
failed; at least, here and there, it is little esteemed 
and men are too engrossed in bitter material needs 
and urgencies to caré greatly whether they are 
politically bound or free. But we believe, and believe 
profoundly, that they will awake from their pre- 
occupations and that in those very lands where 
tyranny now triumphs the people will in time make 
good their ancient longings; and then in truth the 
world will be made safe for democracy, in the right 
fashion, from below and not from above. 


Why Not Cheers? 


ABLE dispatches from Geneva reporting the 

opening of the fortieth session of the League 
Council contain two major items of interest. The 
first, and by far the more important, is the settle- 
ment of the Mosul dispute between Great Britain 
and Turkey. The second consists of alleged affronts 
offered the League by Brazil and by Spain, the two 
nations which in March forced a postponement of 
Germany’s entrance into that body. The affronts, of 
course, drew all the headlines. In fact, no casual 
newspaper reader would have suspected from the 
dispatches in question that anything other than a 
new row was in progress, whereas every student of 
international affairs would note the Mosul settle- 
ment as a splendid achievement in peaceful states- 
manship. What, oh, what, is the virus in human 
nature that makes reading of trouble and strife a 
pleasure, while constructive accomplishment re- 
mains a bore? 

The failure of Brazil to send a delegate to the 
Council meeting and the replacement by Spain of 
her distinguished ambassadorial representation by 
an unknown secretary of legation are interpreted by 
the Associated Press reporter as threatening “the 
existence of the League of Nations.” All of which is 
absurd. The question of who has or has not a 
permanent seat on the League Council is of little 
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importance. The question as to whether Germany 
is admitted into the League is most important. Not 
only will the latter mark the coming into effect of 
the Locarno treaties, but it will for the first time put 
Germany back into the family of nations on a 
footing of equality. Brazil knows this and so does 
Spain. By obstructive tactics each is making a silly 
fuss in order to maintain its prestige. Neither now 
has a permanent seat on the Council, and we should 
not be surprised if both were deprived of their 
temporary places because of their behavior. Cer- 
tainly, such discipline would be infinitely preferable 
to postpening Germany’s entrance again. Brazil 
could always be replaced by Argentina, and the 
League would probably gain by the exchange. 
Spain’s loss could hardly be considered irreparable. 
In any case, the present attitude of these nations 
hardly justifies the assertion that the existence of 
the League is in danger, although constant asser- 
tions by press representatives to that effect are in 
themselves a genuine hazard. 


The Brookhart Victory 


HE defeat of Senator Cummins in the Iowa 

primary is another and perhaps the severest jolt 
which Coolidge leadership has yet experienced. 
The White House is directly responsible for the fact 
that Senator Cummins should have been opposed 
by former Senator Brookhart. Old-time party lead- 
ers, like Curtis of Kansas, Moses. of New Hamp- 
shire, Wadsworth of New York, and Watson of 
Indiana, foreseeing the nomination of Brookhart 
and fearing that he would be defeated -by a Demo- 
crat in November, preferred to keep him in the 
Senate, his irregularity notwithstanding, and to 
allow Cummins a free field. The President, quite 
rightly, we think, ignored their precept and, 
through his henchman, Butler, assembled enough 
Republican votes to support the recommendation 
of the Senate Committee which had reported that 
the Democrat, Steck, should be seated in Brook- 
hart’s place. 

Farm relief was not an issue in lowa,— both candi- 
dates had come out flatly for the Haugen bill, — but 
loyalty to the Administration 
was. Aside from his lapse on 
the farm-relief issue, quite ex- 
cusable considering the fact 
that northern Iowa had been 
the principal sufferer as the re- 
sult of miserable corn prices, 
Cummins had always been a 
loyal Coolidge man. Brookhart 
had openly flouted Coolidge 
and Dawes in 1924 and had 
consistently voted against the Administration. Yet 
in November he will carry the Republican banner 
in Iowa, and once again regular Republicans will 





have no choice but to vote for a Democrat. Party 
discipline is no more and party labels mean noth- 
ing. The President may well look forward to a day 
when the Senate boasts ninety-six different parties; 
then will he sigh for a Mark Hanna. Perhaps that 
day will never come. Perhaps before then a Musso- 
lini will arise and abolish the direct primaries. 


Too Proud to Fight 


EV. TERTIUS VAN DYKE, son of the theo- 
logical-literary-diplomatic Rev. Henry Van 
Dyke, has decided to give up his urban parish, the 
Park Avenue Presbyterian Church in New York 
City, and retire to the calm of the First Congre- 
gational Church in Washington, Connecticut. The 
reasons given by Mr. Van Dyke — according to an 
Associated Press dispatch — are interesting for a 
number of reasons. He said: 


The people of New York want religion with a jazz 
tempo. They have driven some preachers to shooting 
off fireworks and wearing red vests. A great deal of 
the preaching in New York is idiotically sensational, 
and the clergy is trying too hard to get attention 
above the hubbub. 

If I were to announce some Sunday morning I was 
going to do a flying trapeze act, the church would be 
crowded. Circus stuff does not make congregations 
religious, and I do not think I am the right man to 
hold a job in the city. 


It may very well be true that city congregations 
have come to demand something more from their 
pastors than the cut-and-dried repetitions of 
homiletic platitudes, but we believe that such a 
demand, rather than a dead acceptance of formulas, 
is a healthy sign of a living interest. Men and 
women, both in city blocks and on country farms, 
are eagerly seeking for a reasonable assurance of the 
vitality of revealed religion. They are profoundly 
interested in religion — all talk of empty pews and 
religious inertia to the contrary. If we publish in 
this magazine an editorial or an article dealing with 
religion, we receive three times as many letters 
from our subscribers as we do concerning an edi- 
torial or article dealing with any other subject — 
even with prohibition. It is, of course, true that 
many congregations are deeply dissatisfied with the 
milk and water fed them from the pulpit. That, we 
feel, is not so much the fault of the congregations as 
it is of the clergy. In intellect, intelligence, under- 
standing, education, and character, the American 
clergy has not of late years maintained the relative 
ascendancy over the average population which it 
certainly enjoyed in times past. Often, indeed, the 
clergyman is a person below, rather than above, the 
average intelligence of his congregation. If he cannot 
give them that cogent, satisfying, and uplifting 
doctrine which they reasonably expect, and if no 
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other substitute for him is available, they may feel, 
and not unnaturally, that in view of his failure to 
lead them and teach them, he might well be em- 
ployed to amuse them. Hence, the moving-picture 
church or the rhythmic-dancing church, the elab- 
orate-ritual church or the eccentric evangelist. 

The earnest men, the holy and humble man of 
heart, the honest, intelligent Christian, commands 
an audience as large as or larger than he ever did. 
Witness Dr. Fosdick or a dozen others one might 
name. But the lame duck who cannot lead his 
people, who cannot even amuse them, is obviously 
unfitted to hold the attention of a large, urban 
congregation. Better for him, as for the Rev. Tertius 
Van Dyke, to retire to the chaste mediocrity of a 
traditional New England parish where the remnants 
of an old tradition expect little and want little but 
a repetition of the doctrines heard by them in a 
childhood now, alas! almost infinitely remote. 


Wet All Over 


HE latest indication that the fear of assassina- 

tion by the Anti-Saloon League and other dry 
hosts is ceasing to dominate politicians comes in re- 
cent statements issued by Nicholas Murray Butler, 
prominently mentioned candi- 
date for governor of New York 
State on the Republican ticket, 
and Senator Wadsworth, who, 
in the same State, must contest 
a primary election against a 
candidate of the Anti-Saloon 
League. They formulate a wet 
platform that throws all dry 
discretion to the winds and is, 
one might say, wet all over. It 
has three planks: First, repeal of the Volstead Act; 
second, repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment and 
“return to the Federal form of government estab- 
lished by the Constitution”’; third, adoption by the 
State of New York of the Quebec liquor law, by 
which the Government sells all liquor and the saloon 
is abolished. 

To us, the significance of this platform lies in the 
flat-footed advocacy of repealing the Volstead Act 
and the Eighteenth Amendment by prominent 
Republicans whose political activities during the 
past ten years have not been hidden under a bushel. 
Political fear of assassination has kept the wet poli- 
ticians from similar platforms—a cowardly fear 
which is now rapidly becoming unintelligent. In the 
second plank of this new platform lies the real 
answer to the dry argument for “loyalty to the 
Constitution.” Nothing in the history of the country 
has done more to bring into disrepute the “Consti- 
tution of the fathers” than the incorporation of 
sumptuary legislation in a document designed to 
embody general principles. 





Finally, the suggestion that the Quebec liquor 
law might find application here is in line with the 
best thinking of temperance advocates as distin- 
guished from protagonists of prohibition. In fact, it 
is something of a misnomer to call the platform wet. 
It is a program for those who cherish their personal 
rights, believe in the Constitution, and favor tem- 
perance by education and regulation rather than by 
the club of Federal law. 


Dr. Kemmerer and Poland 


._ promptness and relief with which modern 
governments are turning to nonpolitical experts 
for the solution of their problems is one of the signs 
of the times. This new alliance of the statesman and 
the expert is a welcome reassurance of political 
sanity in the face of the topsy-turvy status of many 
European Governments and the recent.epidemic of 
dictatorships. The latest appearance of this alliance 
is in Poland. Dr. Edwin W. Kemmerer, president of 
the American Economic Association, will sail this 
month to give surgical advice and assistance to the 
sick finances of Pilsudski’s Government. But the 
feature of Dr. Kemmerer’s appointment is that it 
was made before the late revolution, and that the 
overturn of government by machine guns and the 
advent of a dictator has done nothing to disturb it. 
One of the first acts of the new Government was to 
confirm all the arrangements by which a mission of 
American experts, headed by Dr. Kemmerer, should 
formulate and effect a thorough reorganization of 
Polish public finance. Economic policy is likewise to 
be reviewed. This incident bludgeons into mind the 
truth that though political governments may come 
and go, — even by revolution, — root economic and 
financial problems remain to be solved, or at least 
treated, by disinterested nonpolitical advisers. This 
conclusion is strengthened in the present instance 
by the zlation with which prominent Poles hail Dr. 
Kemmerer and the other experts as the agents 
through whom necessary reforms can be pushed 
through, impossible without extragovernmental aid. 

American experts for European economic disease 
have become almost fashionable, and some vocal 
patriots have seen in the phenomenon cause for 
noisy self-congratulation. How wise and able is the 
American business man and economist! How feeble 
and benighted the European! Both the facts and 
the moral seem to us of another color altogether. 
There were experts in half a dozen countries as able 
and informed as those experts of the Dawes’ com- 
mission. And with all due respect to the marked 


‘abilities of Dr. Kemmerer, we have no doubt that 


Poland has adequate financial brains at home. 
American usefulness lies in her political disinterest- 
edness. We have the right to be proud of our ability 
to render signal service in the reconstruction of 
Europe. Let us also be realistic and modest. 
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Why Unanimity? 


T is amusing to note how often that very lively 
I six-year-old babe, the League of Nations, has 
been pronounced “‘dead’’ by American writers. 
It is interesting to see men of experience like James 
G. Gerard and Frank Simonds comparing the recent 
deadlock of the League Council 
with the breakdown of the Po- 
lish Diet, which led to the fall, 
of the Polish state, with the 
obvious implication that the 
League’s days are numbered. 

In order to answer the ques- 
tion whether this unanimity 
rule of the Council—the rule 
that one veto may kill any pro- 
posal— may be expected to lead 
to the League’s demise, it will be interesting to know 
why the rule is necessary, how it has been used in 
other public assemblies, and what were the results. 

We find it in some form in the English and Amer- 
ican jury system, in the Polish Diet of many years 
ago, and in the business meetings of the Quakers. 
While the rule was adopted by the Diet and by the 
League because of necessity, it was used in the jury 
system because men realized that twelve sworn 
men, if they feel that they must agree, will hammer 
out a composite picture of the facts to be found, 
which will approximate the truth. Primitive Eng- 
lish juries were permitted to bring in a “fact 
verdict,” even though a number less than twelve 
of the original body had agreed upon it. But as early 
in England’s history as the reign of Edward III, 
it was realized that the necessity of unanimous 
agreement would be a strong factor in forcing the 
twelve men to approximate the truth as nearly 
as possible and render a just verdict. From that 
time on, unanimity has been the rule. 

The rule of the Quakers that there should be vir- 
tual unanimity in the decisions of their business 
meetings was also due, not to necessity, but to a 
feeling that for the sake of peace and good will the 
opinions of minorities should be respected. 

The difficulty in all assemblies requiring una- 
nimity is the danger that all persons may not be 
brought to agree, and the enormous power given to 
the single individual through his right of veto. The 
smaller the body, the greater the likelihood of agree- 
ment. In ancient England juries had to be left “‘with- 
out food or fire” until they reached a verdict, and 
they might be penalized for failure to do so by being 
drawn in a cart to the edge of the county and there 
dumped into a ditch. The Polish Diet of one thou- 
sand nobles devised the expedient of putting obsti- 
nate dissenters to death in the council chamber. In 
spite of this method, deadlocks became so frequent 
that the Polish king in desperation kept the Diet, 





like a gigantic jury, assembled all night while he 
slept upon his throne. 

But to say that the Council of ten is going to 
share the fate of the Polish Diet of one thousand in- 
dicates a very superficial study of the two bodies. 
It is fairer to compare the League Council to an 
American jury of ten men, sometimes obstinate, 
but always intelligent, eager to decide upon facts, 
and trained in the art of compromise. 

It is obviously at least ten times easier for ten 
men to agree unanimously than for one thousand; 
and since the Council is the executive arm of the 
League, and since all matters more important than 
procedure or routine must be decided unanimously, 
it should remain small so that it may move quickly 
in times of emergency. Speedy as was its action in 
stopping the war between Bulgaria and Greece in 
October, 1925, we cannot conceal the fact that a 
much larger Council might have degenerated, even 
under the solidifying influence of such a crisis, to a 
mere debating society. The danger of a deadlock of 
the Council in time of threatened war, if it ever 
existed, has been reduced, however, by the adoption 
for practical use, of that clear definition of an ag- 
gressor nation which was technically lost with the 
defeat of the Geneva Protocol of 1924. The history 
of the League, so far, shows no lack of unity in the 
Council in times of international violence. It is im- 
portant to remember, moreover, that the Covenant 
provides eight peaceful ways of settling disputes. 
Experience with the League has shown that Mars 
is very often entrapped, quietly and unobtrusively, 
in one of these eight peace nets before he can find 
his stride. 

The strong points of the unanimity rule are that 
minority opinions must be considered carefully, 
that cleavage into parties is prevented, that trading 
and logrolling are discouraged, that public opinion 
is behind every decision, that a spirit of collabora- 
tion is developed, that a superpower is avoided, and 
that while, as in the case of juries, deadlock and 
delay are sometimes inevitable, the eventual de- 
cision is sound. A deadlock with friends around the 
council table is preferable to an ultimatum between 
nations whose delegates have never met. With this 
Geneva spirit of peaceful scientific discussion based 
upon a study of facts, the demagogue has nothing 
to do. Until all can agree without bitterness, no 
decision at all is desired. 

Possibly the method of the Council, which is so 
similar to the system of the Quakers, indicates the 
beginnings of a new technique of government — a 
government by peaceful fact-finding minds which 
will gradually abolish the terrible overhead of 
politics now hampering this working, fact-seeking, 
scientific world. 

Henry R. Carey, 
Former member of the 
United States Diplomatic Service. 
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PRESIDENT WoJCIECHOWSKI 


Revolution Within 


the Law 


Poland Loses a Premier and 
Gains a Minister of War 


ARSAW is 
quieting down 
with what seems to be 
an end to the crisis 
which arose when 
Marshal Joseph Pil- 


faced witha somewhat 
difficult situation if 
he desired to remain 
within the law. M. 
Rataj, speaker of the 
Diet, became auto- 





SPEAKER MacliEJ RaTaj 








sudski, with an army at his back, 
marched on the city and drove the 
newly formed Witos Government out 
of office at the point of bayonets. 
The ministers, in session behind the 
walls of the Belvedere Palace while 
firing was going on in the streets out- 
side, were forced to fly in the greatest 
disorder when the guard informed them 
that the invaders were closing in, and 
from his country residence, President 
Wojciechowski sent his resignation to 
the victorious Pilsudski. 

But throughout the incidents before 
the Cabinet’s withdrawal, the veteran 
Marshal had insisted that he did not 
wish to go outside the constitution in 
forcing the Government to reform it- 
self..Witos, he felt, did not represent 
the best interests of the people and 
should therefore resign. But with the 
Cabinet and President out, he was 


~~ 


(Photos on this page by Keystone) 


MARSHAL JosePH PILSUDSKI 
The power behind the Polish 


President's chair 


A CABINET WITHOUT A GOVERNMENT 





matically Poland’s President upon the 
resignation of Wojciechowski, until a 
new Chief Executive was elected, and 
Pilsudski called for the National Assem- 
bly totake the necessary vote upon May 
31. In the election, Pilsudski came off 
victorious, but immediately declined 
to accept the proferred honor, and 
he suggested that Ignace Moscicki, 
professor of chemistry in Lemberg 
University, be chosen. Moscicki was 
dutifully elected by the National Assem- 
bly, while Pilsudski becomes Minister 
of War in the new Cabinet of which 
Charles Bartel is Premier. Thus, with 
the army behind him, Pilsudski is 
still Poland’s strong man, not on the 
throne, but behind it, in what he ap- 
parently deems a far more advanta- 
geous position. From this location, he 
can direct those reforms for which 
his coup d’état was brought off. 





Behind the bullet-scarred walls of the Belvedere Palace this ministry threw up the reins of government and became a 


group of disgruntled citizens. M. Witos, ex-Premier, is seen in the center 
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PoLaNnp’s PoLiTICAL 
MaACcHINERY 


Machine guns put up an in- 
disputable argument in favor 
of the Pilsudski régime. In 
the recent military coup at 
Warsaw, not only did Belver- 
dere Palace suffer damage, but 
three hundred or more citizens 
lost their lives in the street fight- 
ing. This post upon the banks 
of the Vistula River is typical 
of the many similar entrench- 
ments throughout the city 





eg 


(Photos on this page by Acme) 


THE Bic GuNS OF THE RE- : 
CENT ELECTION 


These guns, given no author- 
ity in the Polish constitution, 
speak for themselves. Vocifer- 
ating upon the corners of 
Moscow’s crowded thorough- 
fares they were powerful factors 
in the success of Pilsudski’s 
coup d’état. Undoubtedly, their 
presence in the city at‘election 
time influenced the Deputies 
toward Pilsudski’s way of 
thinking 





3 


“ 


RIDING THE ISSUE 


* legis Skah ine he ae 


A cavalry brigade, resting 
under full equipment during the 
‘recent troubled days in War- 
saw. Pilsudski, before begin- 
ning his march on Poland’s 
capital, made sure that his 
reserve strength should be suf- 
jicienti to influence the army 
toward championing his cause. 
He might be reasonably sure of 
his position at all events because 
of his great popularity with the 
army 


~ 
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The Sunny Side of Crime 


The Bandit Is Part of the Picture 
By Arthur Pound 


NCE more the British have proved them- 
() selves a peaceful people. Their general 
strike passed off with hardly more violence 

than occurred in a small, localized strike in New 


Jersey. A dozen American strikes can be.named — 
some of them almost forgotten, like those of the 


receding since 1905. To get the full flavor of this 
change, consider that the twenty years from 1905 
to 1925 contained two industrial depressions which 
hit Britain hard, and also the terrific unsettlement 
of the World War which, after schooling millions of 
British subjects to bloodletting, left in its wake a 


California hop pickers 
and the Colorado min- 
ers— which surpassed 
in bloodshed and_tur- 
moil the complete tie-up 
of British industry. 

The explanation is to 
be found in a single 
word — “‘discipline.”’ 








While crime in America is on the up grade, in Great 
Britain it is steadily lessening. What is the reason? 
Mr. Pound, associate editor of THE INDEPENDENT and 
well-known student of economics, suggests an answer 
—the bandit has his place in the go-getting instinct 
which has pushed this country ahead at so rapid a rate. 
You may not agree with the author’s conclusions, but 

you will have to admit their interest 


trade depression still 
running its sad course 
to the tune of 1,250,000 


_ unemployed. 


In view of the present 
bull movement in Amer- 
ican Crime, Common 
and Preferred, one’s 
first impulse is to praise 





The unionized workers 


without cavil a people 








of Great Britain were 

disciplined; they went out almost to a man on call, 
yet kept their hands in their pockets. The troops 
obeyed orders, yet kept their tempers. The police 
did their duty without mob-inflaming truculence. 
Winston Churchill appears to be the only English- 
man whose sense of humor forsook him entirely in 
the emergency. 

Another side of Britain’s social discipline appears 
in the crime statistics. Before the strike their 
newspapers were soberly discussing the dismantling 
of certain old prisons. Anyone who appreciates the 
British antipathy toward destroying anything 
venerable will need no further evidence that the 
British decline in crime is indeed marked. In the 
last twelvemonth reported, admissions to British 
prisons fell from 46,135 to 44,422. Over a longer 
period, commitment figures for various crimes are 
even more impressive: 


IQI3-14 1923=—24 


I so ce toseeeneenses 51,851 11,425 
PNA 6 6:e.ccneanekeabessn 75952 1,209 
Ee mE Te rer 1,960 1,734 
Manslaughter and wounding....... 474 445 


or, to picture the case another way: 


1914 1924 
Number of prisons.............. 62 37 
Prison population............... 167,000 58,000 
Commitments per 
100,000 population............ 500 120 


These figures are for England and Wales, but 
Scotch returns show proportionate decline in crimi- 
nal activity. Going further back, all statistics 
indicate that crime in Great Britain has been 


who, with jobs and pay 
rolls failing, remain peaceful to the extent of letting 
crime sink gradually into the discard, and whose 


‘protest took the form of disciplined mass action 


instead of hit-or-miss mobs or individual aggressions. 
But let us go deeper. 


a social setting there are no unrelated factors, 
no isolated causes and effects. Everything ties 
into everything else, directly or indirectly. If we 
could trace all the connections no doubt we should 
perceive that the rise and fall of bank reserves 
influences the juvenile delinquency ratio. So instead 
of being surprised, as some are, at the incidence of 
falling crime and falling trade in Great Britain, and 


likewise at the orderliness with which the British 


workers began sapping the industrial foundations 
of their state, I am sure that these are somehow 


related. It seems to me self-evident that these © 


phenomena, like our rising crime and rising balances, 
have the same root. Our crime wave coincides with 
an economic golden age which manifests itself 
otherwise in industrial expansion, crowding in- 
ventions, huge building programs, and intense 
interest in material achievements. I argue that we 
have more crime per capita than the British for the 
same reason that we have more automobiles, more 
telephones, more ton-miles of freight moving, and 
more horse power of electrical energy per capita. 
In other words, a good deal of our crime, certainly 
the major part of our money crimes which multiply 
most rapidly, flows from our “go-getting” spirit, 
while much of British innocence from crime may be 
traced to the quite evident lack of that spirit. 
Speaking of the effect of unemployment on the 
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million and more British dole takers, the governor 
of the Polmont Institution (Borstal) said: “They 
have developed a slouching way of walking, a very 
listless attitude toward life in general.” In the same 
broad sense that restlessness is a prevalent mood 
in the United States, is not listlessness a prevalent 
mood in Great Britain? A few of us turn to crime 
furiously for the same reason that many of us turn 
to work furiously — because we want what we want 
when we want it. Keen on the scent of the main 
chance, we take short cuts. These variations from 
custom lead to many a morass, but also to many a 
saving, many a fortune. Short cuts in right direc- 
tions explain our industrial efficiency; short cuts in 
the wrong directions explain our criminalefficiency. 
The initiative which stirs the many to constructive 
action moves others, less well balanced or well 
disposed, to destructive action. The British, it is 
clear, crash the gate of custom less often, either by 
socially approved legal means or by outlawed, 
criminal means. 


} sense the profound difference in national 
outlook in reading the latter-day British econ- 
omists, Hobson and Tawney. The latter dissects 
the “‘Acquisitive Society” in his book of that name 
as if it were almost extinct; Hobson discusses the 
incentives in a new industrial order which he pic- 
tures as a “‘consumers’ state.” These men and their 
ideas are significant; they take for granted changes 
which appear to us out of the question. Can you 
imagine the United States organized for the comfort 
and security of consumers, for the sake of keeping 
alive as many human beings as possible, with little 
or no regard whatever to the personal fortunes and 
opportunities of innovators and producers? No; 
this country has been wrung from the wilderness by 
generations of producers; they are in the saddle 
today and will stay there some time still, though 
not forever. A consumers’ state, conceivably, might 
produce social security 
for the masses, but 
too many Americans 
think we have special 
talents to brook any 
security that thwarts 
opportunity. More- 
over, a consumers’ 
state may offer, even as 
Britain already has in 
considerable measure, 
cultural and other ad- 
vantages superior to 
those maintained where 
producers _ exultingly 
compete. The domi- 


nant American attitude — (Keystone) 
toward capitalism is 
that it is a quick way of 





“The unionized workers of Great Britain were disciplined; they 


went out almost to a man on call, yet kept their hands in their 2) 
pockets? b barbarians of England, 


getting things done of which any smart man can 
avail himself in proportion to his ability. I am not 
attempting to strike a test balance to determine 
whether American civilization is better or worse 
than British civilization, but merely to state a root 
reason why we are as we are and why they are as 
they are in crime, work, strikes, and other exhi- 
bitions of human energy. 


HE listless, truly, do not commit much crime; 

neither do they commit much work. Ca’ canny 
— an economic crime not yet on the statute books, 
but infinitely worse than peaceful picketing be- 
cause it is really picketing a job on another’s time 
— goes big in crime-eased Britain; less so in crime- 
ridden America. A people deserves small credit for 
not filling its jails, unless at the same time it is 
filling its bins, barns, coffers. The British aren’t 
doing the latter. There are positive virtues and 
negative virtues, each of which becomes a nuisance 
when pushed to extremes. We Americans degenerate 
just local prides into vain boasting, called “‘boost- 
ing,” while the British lower classes tend to slide 
from politeness into servility and the British upper 
classes from modesty into hauteur. Being an Ameri- 
can I must prefer the positive. If I were king and 
could choose my subjects, I would gladly risk 
spasmodic outbreaks of crime for the sake of getting 
superior energy, more work, more taxable wealth. 
In a bitter struggle to the death — such as life is, 
to be sure—I would feel safer with only “go- 
getters” on guard. But no doubt a Briton, having 
another set of social values, would choose his own 
kind, preferring docility to initiative, the bulldog 
grip to the quick punch. 

Perhaps Age and Youth «xplain all. Here is a 
yeasty ferment bubbling hotly, for better or for 
worse; there, old wine in old bottles, choice goods 
grown a bit stale. England, says Keyserling, will 
never produce another Shakespeare; probably, and 
for the same reason, 
it will produce no more 
Jack Sheppards or Wat 
Tylers. The English- 
man — again I draw on 
Keyserling’s “Travel 
Diary of a Philosopher” 
— wears a high polish 
which daunts more 
formless and uncouth 
peoples, a polish re- 
sulting from centuries 
of time rubbing the 
rough corners off a 
densely packed society. 
Thus, no doubt, Ro- 
man patricians and 
proconsuls impressed 
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even when Rome herself was slipping from high 
estate. An elderly, well-bred cove like John Bull con- 
cerns himself more with justice than with progress, 
Consider, please, this category of contrasts; ’tis 
sketchy, but ’twill serve to explain fundamentals: 


BriTAIn AMERICA 
Less crime More crime 
Listless Restless 
Hold fast Punch 
Low production High production 
Trade slow Trade brisk 
Low wages High wages 
The dole The bonus 
Hard times Easy money 
Temperance Prohibition 
Peaceful Violent 


Industrial adolescence 


Industrial maturity 
New ore discoveries 


Waning natural resources 
Custom — a thick cake Custom — a thin pie 
Security craved Opportunity sought 
Age Youth 


Yet England has had her crime waves and her 
go-getting criminals. They coincide, historically, 
with her eras of expansion and industrial vigor. 
Jack Sheppard and Lord Clive were acorns off 
the same lusty oak; Jack might have made his for- 
tune in India, like Clive, if he had been fortunate 
enough to get there. But the crime wave passed; 
Jack got the noose and Clive his peerage, though 
both took short, unethical cuts in search of wealth. 
British laws were harsh and British justice harsher: 
death for sheep stealing; deportation for felony. 
Many a first family of Australia is descended from 
a go-getter who went there a convict and found 
opportunity. Emigration of freemen, too, pulled 
down the proportion of the adventurous. Today the 
British attitude toward emigration is of a piece 
with their attitude toward crime. Once the British 
peopled new lands with their pioneers; now a million 
prefer to bide at home on state pittances rather 
than risk the strenuous life abroad. It is significant 
that Canada prefers immigrants from these crime- 
infested States to law-abiding Britons. Why? 
Because Canada still has a frontier, and so under- 
stands what American crime really is and means. 


ecient crime is a cross between Original 
Sin and the Frontier Spirit, between the Old 
yet Ever-Young Adam and timeless Mother 
Nature. A frontier exhilarates all men; some it in- 
toxicates. Freedom goes to their heads like wine, 
sedately bred though they may have been. Aris- 
tocrats, colonial governors, and the like keep their 
heads and dress for dinner; but not a few of the 
commonalty go loco when they cut loose in the wide, 
open spaces. No sooner had the original settlers of 
America made good a footing on these shores than 
they started looting, the looting being good and the 
administration of the law not so good. One reason 
the British who stayed at home bred a peaceful 
posterity is that they lacked a frontier; one reason 


we are more lawless is the simple fact that America 
had a frontier from 1607 to 1890. 

As the frontier moved west, it rolled along its 
load of deviltry — horse stealing, cattle rustling, 
murders, gang feuds, lynchings, gambling, stage- 
coach stick-ups, train robberies, and bank robberies. 
Either the law or the vigilantes got most of 
these sinners in the end; yet scores of them, like 
Billy the Kid, the James Brothers, and John Oak- 
hurst, live on in history, folklore, and literature, 
sublimated into heroes by a populace which for- 
gives anything except listlessness, and sees in every 
desperate act some smattering of the admirable. 
That our geographical frontier has passed signifies 
nothing as yet; our great cities, the present hotbeds 
of crime, are the frontiers for hosts of new Ameri- 
cans, offering to their released energies and stimu- 
lated wants as many immunities and opportunities 
as the West used to offer its “bad men.” 


I DARE say we shall stop crime some day by fol- 
lowing British precedents: by drastic penalties 
and deportations, by establishing a centralized 
police system, and by settling into a stratified social 
system which puts everyone into his place and tends 
to keep him and his descendants there forever, right 
where the police can find them. No doubt we shall 
also surrender in time the doubtful pleasure of 
making criminals by legal definition, as under the 
Volstead Act, and quit trying to make jailbirds out 
of strikers by injunctions and police measures which 
read strangely in the light of the “free speech and 
assembly” clause of the Constitution. 

But when all this has happened, when we are as 
law-abiding as the British are today, no doubt some 
go-getting Afghan, Russian, or Zulu will say to his 
bucko mates in conference: ‘“‘ Well, boys, I see 5,000,- 
ooo Americans are living on doles, coal production 
is subsidized, they’ve closed a lot of prisons, and 
the biggest kick those goody-goody Yanks can get 
out of life is betting a fiver on the ponies. Looks 
to me like it’s time we annexed Brazil.” 

Civilization is a taming process. The British are 
tamer than Americans; likewise, more civilized. 
Crime is antisocial action and must be suppressed, 
of course, by public authority. But it is action, 
nevertheless! A society like ours which produces 
much crime and is properly shocked by it is far from 
being beyond hope. Any nation advancing toward 
that utter social regularity which seems to be the 
ultimate bourn of all civilization pays a stiff price. 
It is just possible that the British, now dismantling 
their jails while their nation is still growing in popu- 


‘lation, may dismantle in due course their shipyards, 


coal hoists, and other basic reasons for existence. 
The bandit is as much a part of our social picture as 
the dole is of theirs. Neither is anything to be proud 
of, but each is a true index of the stages reached in 
the social evolution of their respective nations. 
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Loyal Alumni 


By Walter R. Agard 


impossible to attend the twenty-fifth reunion 

of your class. But monthly exhortations in 
the 7go7 Clarion and a personal letter from the class 
secretary finally brought you back, in spite of time, 
distance, and finances, to revisit the college and 
renew old associations. You found your class 
costume a cool and colorful one, designed by your 
friend Ripley, now director of a little theatre 
somewhere in Michigan — Pierrot trousers (each 
leg one of the college colors), representing, Ripley 
explained, the eternal youth of 1901. The ladies 
were Columbines, and the children more or less 


Harlequins. It had been a happy 


' Y OU had persuaded yourself that it would be 


having fostered. More than that, the members of 
the college-as-club manifest a very practical interest 
in the success of their fellow members. Alumni 
form business partnerships and seek promising 
recent graduates to join the firm. Older men help 
younger ones to win business as well as social 
success. 

But of late years this attitude toward the college, 
based upon friendship, has been modified by an- 
other. The college is being regarded more and more 
as a business corporation. In so far as it is, such 
loyalty again becomes important. It seems, in fact, 


essential, and many a college president spends 
most of his time on financial 


drives or the necessary diplo- 





thought which reduced the Japs 
of 1911 and even the Pirates of 


macy to prepare the way for 


1923 to comparative obscurity. 
You enjoyed yourself talking 
over old times with the Senator, 
judges, a college and a railroad 
president, and any number of 
duffers like yourself in the class. 
You introduced your wife, and 
compared your children with the 
others. You applauded an earnest 
and subtly ingenuous speech by 
the president at the alumni 
dinner appealing for a final 
$200,000 for the endowment 
fund. Only two things clouded 
the clear sky of the reunion: the 


‘I would have every alum- 
nus of a college of liberal arts 
receive his degree for ten- 
year periods, and stand. ex- 
amination for renewal,’’ is 
the challenging proposal of 
the author, Dean of St. John’s 
College, Annapolis, Maryland. 
His discussion of the relation 
of college and alumnus is a 
timely one just at this time 
when class reunions are hold- 
ing the attention of thou- 
sands throughout the country. 
Are you a “‘college-as-a-club”’ 
alumnus? Whatever your 
point of view, you’ll be inter- 
ested in Dean Agard’s article 


their success. This success de- 
pends largely upon appealing 
to a sense of gratitude and of 
pride in “belonging” to a “going 
concern.” Among alumni with 
exuberant college spirit the cam- 
paign is bound to be a success, 
and further expansion and pres- 
tige for the college are assured. 
Such loyalty pays. Alumni are 
also invaluable from a business 
point of view in advertising the 
college— by giving debating 
cups, track banners, and base- 
ball trophies to high schools, 











varsity lost its final game to 
y g 


by arranging for moving pictures 
of the college and dinners for 








your dearest rivals, and dis- 
quieting rumors were debated 
regarding the morals of the present undergraduate. 
But otherwise you found the college much as it 
was in the old days, and departed, tired and happy, 
with a renewed sense of precious fellowship in the 
college and of loyalty as a son of Alma Mater. 
From the point of view of the faculty, who every 
year see alumni thus returning, there are certain 
reflections to be made upon such loyalty. How do 
these men really think of their college? As a club? 
In so far as it is, this loyalty has considerable 
significance. For alumni play a large part in the 
social ritual of the college. They create a gala 
ceremony with color, movement, and vitality at 
the end of the college year. They show the same 
social spirit at alumni dinners in cities and towns 
throughout the country, keeping alive the spirit 
of comradeship based upon college experience. 
Here is a social bond which the college cherishes; 
here are friendships which the college is proud of 


prospective freshmen. They 
themselves, when successful, are the best kind of 
advertisement. Finally, in athletics — for this is 
largely a business —they provide for winning 
teams in many ways, more or less honorable: by 
paying for coaches if not for players, by providing 
graduate managers, and by building new stadiums. 

Now, alumni who think of their Alma Mater 
primarily in these terms treat her as a mother 
rather aged and infirm: one who has helped them 
and been dear to them in other days, who has fol- 
lowed their career with concern and pride, and to 
whom they return occasionally to share reminis- 
cences, and, when she is in need of it, to help 
support her. 

As a matter of fact, the college should properly 
resent such an attitude. She is older than her sons, 
to be sure, but, like the Greeks, she is perpetually 
young in spirit, whereas how aged they soon 
become after they leave her! In these days of severe 
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competition and con- 
sequent strain, hard 
lines about the mouth 
and eyes set quickly. 
One gets the impres- 
sion that similar lines 
are forming in the mind. 
As undergraduates 
these men were dis- 
cussing literature and 
economics; as alumni 
they became danger- 
ously limited to busi- 
ness and golf and— 
sometimes—babies. 
Flexibility, liberality, 
imagination — the vir- 
tues of youth — have 
shriveled up, and the college discovers with dismay 
that these sons, in whose professional record she 
has taken such pride, have become renegades to her 
dearest principles of liberal culture. 

The college remains young because it is primarily 
devoted to learning, which is a dynamic process. 
Colleges, like children, are intellectually -curious, 
hence, eternally alive. They are not primarily clubs 
or business corporations; they are institutions of 
learning where men may come to share the enter- 
prise and the enthusiasms of the search for truth. 
And unless men still come to her with this attitude, 
whether they are rated in the alumni register or 
not makes no difference, they are no longer loyal 
sons. It cannot be said too often that college is 
not a preparation for life; it is, as experience, the 
very choicest of life. No alumnus can remain true 
to his college in any real sense who, upon becoming 
a graduate, ceases to be a student. 


(Keystone) 
Not a parade of Ku-Kluxers, but a class reunion at one of the 
Eastern colleges 


4 ecto are two ways in which colleges wish to 
keep in touch with their alumni. Both of them 
rest on the assumption that alumni continue to 
be students. The first consists of personal contact 
between teachers and individual alumni. No re- 
lationship is more significant or rewarding to the 
teacher — and, the teacher hopes, to the alumnus — 
than to have graduates follow by letter and in 
person the threads of criticism and appreciation 
first grasped in undergraduate days. College teachers 
are not disciplinarians for youngsters; they are 
leaders in information, method, and insight for 
students of whatever age. The stockbroker can 
keep his mind fresh by occasionally reading English 
literature, or French, or even Latin, in company 
with his former teacher; the doctor can get into a 
provocative discussion with the professor of history 
regarding the causes of the war; and the minister 
will find it stimulating to discuss with the biology 
staff just how the theory of evolution is now 
being stated. 





It may seem that 
this will place too 
heavy a burden upon 
teachers already over- 
loaded with their teach- 
ing. It is a burden, 
however, which most 
of them will be eager 
to bear within reason, 
for the abiding intel- 
lectual friendships con- 
tinued after graduation 
are among the most 
indispensable __experi- 
ences of a_teacher’s 
life. But a policy of 
broader range and 
greater practicability 
has been adopted of recent years by some colleges. 
Alumni have registered, indicating their interest 
in certain subjects; in these subjects the faculty 
have prepared reading lists of recent books, with 
suggestive comments, as a guide for alumni study. 
In some cases groups of alumni have returned to 
the college at times during the year for seminars 
with faculty members, and professors have made 
trips to cities where an alumni group had gathered 
for a symposium on their subjects. 


I FEEL definitely that this should not only be 
encouraged, but required, if graduates are to 
retain their voting privileges as alumni and the 
bachelor of arts degree. What does this degree mean? 
Surely not that certain information was once 
learned and certain examinations passed. It means 
that enthusiasms were aroused, critical methods 
mastered, a range of sympathies developed, which 
make a man continuously practice the art of in- 
telligent living, not as a lawyer, a banker, or an 
engineer, but as a man. Jf such things are lost, 
why should an alumnus continue to hold his 
degree any more than a chauffeur who goes blind 
should retain his license? I would, have every 
graduate of a college of liberal arts receive his 
degree for ten-year periods and stand examination 
for renewal. He should indicate during that time 
some major intellectual interest not immediately 
related to his vocation and be advised by the 
professors in that group what reading he should do. 
His examination should be a comprehensive one, 
oral and written, covering a wide range, and the 
results should indicate that he continues intellectu- 


_ally alive enough to retain the respect of his college 


and its degree. 
“Is this a serious proposal?” I hear startled, 


amused, and, perhaps, irritated alumni voices 
inquiring. My first impulse is to admit that it is 
made merely to press the point home. But perhaps 
the proposal is not entirely (Continued on page 720) 
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ONTMARTRE, the hill of 
Paris, derives its name per- 
haps from the Latin, mons mar- 
tyrum, but probably from the fact 
that back in the Roman days a 
temple of Mars was located upon 
its summit. For many years it re- 
mained a little village famous for 
its windmills and gypsum quarries. 
A convent for Benedictine nuns 
was erected where the temple once 
stood. Cottages, gardens, and vine- 
yards spread over the hillside, and 
each day a train of donkeys could 
be seen bearing meal or plaster of 
Paris into the city below. In 1860 
the wall separating Montmartre 
from Paris was destroyed, and to- 
day all that remains of this once 
charming rural community are two 
windmills around which is built 
‘“‘Le Moulin de la Galette.” 

Little by little artists began to 
congregate where living was com- 
paratively cheap, while the Mont- 
martre awoke to a new and happy 
life. It became the cradle of the 
nation’s art. Nightly it was frequented by men such as 
Dumas and Daudet. Verlaine, ordered to be taken care of 
by the prefect of police, but under no circumstances to 
be arrested, lay drunk within its doorways. Béranger 
dodged desperately about its streets fearing to be em- 
braced in passing by some admiring grisette. It witnessed 
Gautier in scarlet trousers, and Baudelaire reeking in 
filth pouring forth his beautiful verse. It fostered the rise 
of impressionism: of Manet, Monet, Dégas, Picasso, and 
Cézanne. Cafés were the main sources of its inspiration. 
In the convivial atmosphere which they provided, poets 
recited their verses, singers sang their own compositions, 
and artists hung the walls with clever sketches and dis- 
cussed their cherished projects. Here 
hours of fun and freedom could be en- 
joyed, while only stupidity and bad 
manners were censored. “‘Le Chat 
Noir” founded by Salis was one of 
the most famous of these resorts 
and, interestingly enough, de- 
rived its name from the tale 
by Edgar Allen Poe. From 
a studio where artists got 
together and brought their 
own food and ways of amuse- 
ment, it grew into a world 






The Mecca of Martyrs to Art 


And of Others Besides, for the Montmartre Has Become the 
Gathering Point for Young America Abroad 





Escalier du Calveiee 





famous café. Another rendezvous was 
the ‘‘Moulin de la Galette,” the lively 
scene of the Bal de Quatz Arts. 

Those who have depicted the Mont- 
martre have done so with rare under- 
standing. Steinlen, whose first sketches 
appeared in one of the “Chat Noir’s” 
progressive publications, caught its life 
and spirit with the feeling and sympa- 

thy of a Millet. Forain, observing its 

amusing foibles, completed a series 
of witty yet penetrating drawings 
which he called La Comédie Pari- 
sii sienne. Among those who have at 
Ui) one time or another made the 
Montmartre the theme of their 
paintings are Léandre, Willette, 
Renoir, and even Corot. 

The World War left no osten- 
sible effects upon the life of the 
quarter. Rather, its impact was 
felt beneath the surface. For a 
time, when all cabarets were or- 
dered closed at ten to save light 
and fuel, the Montmartre re- 
mained dormant. Then the ban 
was lifted and old-time festivities 

were resumed. To forget the stress and strain of long 
years of fighting, those who returned to Paris plunged 
into a whirl of enjoyment and gave expression to their 
pent-up emotions through reckless gayety and dissipation. 
These revelers invaded the artistic world and after them 
came hordes of curious visitors eager to witness what the 
war had done or to share in the general reaction. 

Today the Montmartre has become the scene of Paris 
night life as well as of its artistic life. It is overrun with 
tourists. Students from the Latin Quarter who formerly 
frequented the boulevards now spend the best of 
their evenings in the numerous cafés 


which have grown up in imitation of the . 













“Chat Noir” and the “Moulin de la 
Galette.” Upon its slanting streets artists 
still attempt to realize their dreams 
or win their medals, as the case 
may be, but, like our present- 
day Greenwich Village, it, too, 
has lost its “‘first fine careless 
rapture.” Not that it has 
ceased to be gay. Paris is al- 
ways gay; but the Montmartre 
is fast becoming obliterated in 
the growth and cosmopolitan 
luxuriance of Paris. 
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ONE OF THE City’s Most Famous CorNERS 
The center of the Montmartre, the street around which the opera ‘‘ Louise"’ was written is the famous rue Lepic 


A 


ma. 
? (Acme) 
THE LITERARY LATIN QUARTER THE PEAK OF Paris 
Over on the Left Bank, the Latin Quarter shelters many students Le Cathédral du Sacre-Ceur which crowns the ‘‘ Butte” frowns 
of Paris whose festivities often extend to the ‘‘Hill"’ severely upon the frivolities and pastimes of the city 
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THE ARTISTIC SOUL OF THE MONTMARTRE 


Artists sketching one of the last bits of old-time Paris, the ‘‘ Place 
Tertre,” before it is razed to make way for modern apartments 


AT WorK 
A_ typical Mont- 
martre studio is that 
of Mme. Suzanne 
Valadon, shown 
at work on one of her 
canvases. Among 
Montmartre’s ar- 
tists, Mme. Valadon 
ranks high, for where 
many have failed 
she has achieved suc- 
cess. At one time a 
model for Puvis de 
Chavannes, her 
sketches attracted fa- 
vorable comment 
from Dégas who un- 
dertook her instruc- 
tion in art 
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AMERICAN TRAVELER’S NIGHT CLUB 


While in Paris, see America first! The famous ‘‘ Moulin Rouge"’ 
on the Place Blanche each year attracts hordes of Americans 
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(From “Illustrators of the Montmartre,” by Frank L. Emanuel. 


** Deux Amis.”? By LEANDRE 






**LE MouLin 
DE LA 
GALETTE”’ 


By RENOIR 


og © 


(From “Renoir,”’ by Ambroise Vollard. 


“FIN DE Féte.”’ By STEINLEN 


Steinlen has been called ‘‘the Millet 
of the streets.” In his evenings at the 
“Chat Noir” he met many of the 
artists whose work he was later to il- 
lustrate. He was first to initiate the 
idea of an illustrated Sunday supple- 
ment for Paris newspapers. His illus- 
trations of ‘‘Gil Blas”’ are perhaps 
his best work 


“PIERRE TRIMOUILLAT.” By 
LEANDRE 
Pierre Trimouillat was a poet, who 
like many others of artistic sensibili- 
ties frequented the ‘“‘Chat Noir.” 
There Léandre sketched him in all 
his Olympian glory. Léandre, typical 
product of the Montmartre, is noted 
for his caricatures, and his caustic yet 
deeply observant wit 
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America Shakes Hands with the Modernists 
By Sheldon Cheney 


Sun are out-and-out advo- 





OR those who have 
Pe accustomed to 

consider modernist 
art merely a symptom of 
abnormality or eccentric- 
ity on the part of a few 
detached artists, or a 
welcome-enough cause for 





Several weeks ago we published a criticism 
of the method followed in disposing of the 
John Quinn Collection. Question was raised 
by our readers and by the trustees of the John 
Quinn estate as to the justice of these criti- 
cisms, and we are pleased to publish this 
statement of the other side by a noted art critic 


cates of post-impressionist 
developments; the Times 
is not only tolerant, but 
often enthusiastic over the 
modernists, and the Brook- 
lyn Eagle is even more 
sympathetic. And as if the 
thing hadn’t gone far 








amusement, and perhaps 
in itself designed as a joke, 
— in neither case to be taken seriously as affecting 
the world current of art development,—this has 
been a disturbing, not to say a disastrous, season. 
Far from being the unusual, the eccentric thing, 
modern art has suddenly become the normal ac- 
cepted thing in New York life, and it is the cohorts 
of the conservative and the traditional who are put 
on the defensive, who are fighting for space in the 
galleries and in the magazines. 

The proprietor of a small gallery that became one 
of the pioneer footholds of the modernists in Amer- 
ica recently said to me: “The landslide has come; 
the town has gone modern. There isn’t even the fun 
of a fight any more.”’ 

By that token, the Independent Show has become 
rather dull and a bit futile, in view of the amount 
of “advanced stuff” on view elsewhere, schools of 
modern design, of modern sculpture, of the modern 
theatre, are springing up, and 
the bookstores feature the 
radicals on their “art” tables. 

This season the exhibitions 
in which the modern flavor 
was evident have followed one 
another with a rapidity that 
surprised even the adherents 
of “the movement.” Maga- 
zines have increased many 
fold the space given to modern 
art theories and personalities. 
But most disturbing to the 
conservative is the way in 
which art criticism has “loos- 
ened up.” In the art columns 
of only one of the most im- 
portant half dozen New York 
papers can the man who has 
closed his mind to anything 
later than Sargent or Brang- 
wyn be assured of conservative 
reviews — of a closed-minded- 
ness equal to his owh. The 
critics of the World and the 





Cézanne’s portrait of his father 


enough in the review col- 
umns, the big department-store advertisements, 
instead of sticking to properly photographic illus- 
trations of their wares, are featuring artists who have 
caught all the surface earmarks of modernist paint- 
ing — looseness, aliveness, and chasing of some 
elusive, abstract quality. 

Of all the events in this notable art season, the one 
that is likely to be remembered longest is the 
memorial exhibition of the John Quinn Collection at 
the Art Center last January. Not only was the 
total attendance of sixteen thousand a remarkable 
indication of the growth of popular interest in 
post-impressionist art, but the prices paid for the 
individual works marked an extraordinary rise since 
John Quinn gathered the collection. 

Without the artificial excitement of an auction 
sale, about half the collection of 2,500 works in 
number and about three quarters in value has been 
sold, over a period of three 
months, for a_ gratifyingly 
large total. Except for the 
collection of Picassos, sold to 
an American company in 
which a French dealer has a 
large interest, the great major- 
ity of the paintings and sculp- 
tures have been dispersed into 
the hands of American col- 
lectors or sold to American 
institutions. At the present 
pace, at least eighty-five per 
cent of the works will remain 
in this country, and this pro- 
portion will be maintained in 
the case of the more important 
works, most of which have 
been sold. The Picassos are 
still on this side and not un- 
likely to remain. 

The appearance at this time 
of an illustrated catalogue of 
the collection calls to mind 
again the insight and spirit of 
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John Quinn as an art collector — the fearlessness 
that led him to purchase modernist paintings in the 
face of the expressed opinions of all the “authori- 
ties” that these were only the works of charlatans 
and incompetents. Here in the catalogue pages, as 
was recently the case in the galleries, one meets 
Cézanne, Matisse, Picasso, Derain, Redon, Rous- 
seau, Van Gogh, and de Segonzac in superb ex- 
amples. So fine was the exhibition showing, indeed, 
that Forbes Watson in his brief introduction to the 
present volume ventures the opinion that the Quinn 
Memorial Exhibition will serve in the future as a 
milepost marking “the closing of one of the most 
vivid and exciting epochs in the history of art in 
America.” 

The publication of this catalogue, with its com- 
plete list of the works and its reproductions of two 
hundred paintings and sculptures, corrects the one 
omission noticeable at the time of the exhibition. It 
puts on the shelves a permanent record of a great 
adventure. The show at the Art Center in January 
was in a sense self-sufficient. But a final summary 
in print was needed to write “‘finis” to the event. 

Criticisms of the exhibition on other counts than 
the lack of a representative catalogue — and this 
magazine published one — seem to me to be largely 
futile and beside the point. It is so much more 
sensible to enjoy a fine thing when one sees it, with- 
out worrying for fear someone has held out a finer 
Rousseau than the extraordinarily interesting one 


shown, or has picked more Derains than the relative 
importance of that artist warranted. The point is 
that those Derains were all fine — and alone would 
make any exhibition important. 

Any one of us would have chosen the Quinn 
Exhibition differently. I personally would have left 
out some English work and added more Matisses, 
another Cézanne, some Derain water colors, and 
another phase of Seurat; and I would have ex- 
changed one of the Redons shown for the stronger 
“Apollo.” But there is not another critic or artist 
who would make just the same changes. 

And for the suggestion that the sale should have 
been an auction, I think it rose chiefly from those 
who had “connections,” who would profit by that 
method of disposal. One critic, I know, was honestly 
convinced that the excitement over dispersal under 
the hammer, and its attendant publicity, would 
react favorably on the whole modern art movement. 
But after all, the reaction has been far-reaching be- 
yond all expectations’of those who had the affair in 
charge; the heirs are doubtless satisfied by the im- 
mediate and very profitable sales; a memorial 
exhibition was given that will be held in memory by 
thousands of students, artists, and art lovers. And 
now a record, rich!y illustrated, goes on the shelves. 
Somehow, I can visualize the spirit of the adven- 
turous John Quinn marching on, unperturbed by 
the worries of either his traditional foes or his 
sometime friends. 


Klan Spooks in Congress 


NE hot August 
night last sum- 
mer the heav- 


ens around Washington 
were illuminated by a 


By Robert B. Smith 


The Klan a dead issue? Not a bit of it, says the 


Washington correspondent of the Philadelphia 
“Public Ledger.” The Klan has taken a hand in 
national affairs and, with its own bloc, influences 
the vote upon every legislative matter of importance 


proof that it now has its 
bloc there and that it 


thrusts itself into every 


important legislative is- 
sue that comes up. It 
has an opinion on every 





great blaze across the 





Potomac River.The Ku- 


subject, and it has its 





Klux Klan, with tens of 

thousands of its robed and hooded members gathered 
around, was burning a fiery cross. As the flames shot 
skyward they brought into view the Washington 
Monument and the Lincoln Memorial. Far away 
might have been seen the dim outlines of the Con- 
gressional Library where with reverent care is kept 
the Constitution of the United States guaranteeing 
religious liberty to all. 

The sixty-ninth Congress convened in December. 
It had not been sitting long before it became appar- 
ent that the Klan had moved into the Capitol and 
definitely established itself in the United States 
Senate. Events since then have furnished convincing 


compact, well-disci- 
plined group of Senators to move with alacrity when 
the Imperial Wizard commands. Be it the appoint- 
ment of an Interstate Commerce Commissioner or 
the ratification of a foreign debt settlement, the 
Grand Kleagle has his eagle-eyed agents peering into 
the Senate chamber to see that the Klan bloc votes 
right. Not since the days of the Know-Nothing party 
has the Capitol witnessed such a spectacle. 

The exact numerical strength of the Klan bloc 
cannot be determined. It is of a varying quantity, 
depending upon the strength of the order in a partic- 
ular State and the proximity of election day. The 
States in which the Klan’s political influence is 
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considered strongest now are Indiana, Oklahoma, 
Colorado, Ohio, West Virginia, Oregon, and Texas. 
It may be questioned whether any Senator is actu- 
ally a member of the Klan; at least none will confess 
to membership. But with an eye on the power of the 
Klan at the ballot box, about half a dozen Senators 
are almost as responsive to the will of the Grand 
Dragon as if they were members, and there are others 
who join with them as often as they can without 
doing too much violence to their pledges of party 
loyalty. But whatever its strength, the Klan group 
is large enough on close issues to demand recognition 
behind the scenes, and in lining up their forces for a 
roll call, party leaders have found it necessary to 
inquire into the position of the Klan before they 
could make an accurate poll. So far, it happens 
that the order has been almost always on the 
losing side. 


HE World Court was the first major issue of 

the past session to engage the Klan’s attention. 
Consideration of the protocol was begun in the 
Senate on December 17 and immediately Klan 
journals all over the country began to fulminate 
against its ratification with arguments so grotesque 
that they must have made even some of the most 
ardent irreconcilables shudder with disgust. The 
Senate was bombarded for weeks by Klan news- 
papers, by Klan literature, and by torrents of form 
letters and telegrams quite easily recognizable as 
Klan propaganda. Wizards, kleagles, and dragons 
threatened pro-Court Senators with vengeance at the 
polls. Senator Simeon Fess of Ohio, somewhat bolder 
than most of his colleagues, bluntly wrote the chief 
of the Buckeye Klansmen telling him to do his worst 
and then voted to ratify the protocol. But such 
bravery was rare. Some yielded to the Klan pressure 
and went over to the irreconcilable banner. Only the 
fact that they were pledged in black and white’ to 
support the protocol prevented many others from 
surrendering to the Klan terror. 

The Court protocol, of course, was ratified, but the 
Klan newspapers lost no time in laying claim to the 
credit for having forced the acceptance ‘of reserva- 
tions which friends of the Court called “nullifying” 
and which now threaten to block the exchange of 
ratifications with other nations. 

The Italian debt settlement was the next object of 
the Klan’s wrath. The idea of making so favorable a 
settlement with a Catholic nation like Italy appealed 
to the Klan as most un-American. For a time it 
seemed the Italian settlement would be rejected. 
The fight was long and bitter. Many Senators op- 
posed the settlement without regard for the Klan’s 
view: Some others opposed it because of the Klan’s 
position. Still others, trembling between the party 
whip on one side and Klan spooks on the other, 
floundered about in a state of pitiable uncertainty 
until they secured a special dispensation to vote 


for the settlement by promising to be “good” in 
the future. 

The Klan scrutinizes Federal appointments care- 
fully for religious disqualifications. Its activities in 
this respect were brought to light in the Senate 
contest over the nomination of Thomas F. Woodlock 
of New York to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Mr. Woodlock’s confirmation was opposed by 
some Senators because of his economic views, but 
the Klan turned thumbs down on him because he 
was a Catholic. The nomination was debated behind 
closed doors under a heavy veil of secrecy. The cli- 
max of Senatorial cowardice, however, came when it 
was decided to keep the roll call secret. Angry pro- 
tests were shouted and repeated attempts were made 
to give the roll call to the press, but Senators were 
admonished to observe the seal of secrecy under pain 
of instant expulsion. 

What had happened was this: Certain members of 
the Klan bloc had promised to vote against Mr. 
Woodlock. Then when the pressure became too 
strong from another direction in favor of confirma- 
tion they began to waver. Some of the most subtle 
wirepulling the Senate has seen in years began. 
With the assurance that their vote would never be 
revealed, pledges to the Klan were broken right and 
left, and the Senate, by a substantial majority, con- 
sented to the appointment of Mr. Woodlock. There 
was anguish in the hearts of the Klan-dominated 
Senators when Senator Key Pittman of Nevada, 
Senator Borah of Idaho, Senator Norris of Nebraska, 
and others began a determined fight to lift the lid of 
secrecy. “It would ruin me with my people back 
home if they heard I voted for Woodlock!” was the 
agonized exclamation of one Senator as reported on 
the grapevine operating between the cloakroom and 
the press gallery. The candid Senator from Michi- 
gan, James Couzens, is said to have blurted out 
impatiently in the executive session: “What’s the 
use of beating around the bush on this question? 
We know that certain Senators don’t want their 
votes to be known because they are afraid of 
the Klan!” 


FAMILIAR figure in the corridors and ante- 
rooms, and even on the floor of the Senate itself, 
is William F. Zumbrunn who acts as chief counsel 
for the Klan’s national headquarters in Washington. 
A man of engaging personality and much ability, he 
may be seen at the Capitol whenever anything of 
importance is going on. He is on intimate terms with 
many Senators and fraternizes with them socially as 
well as politically. His status is somewhat compa- 
rable to that of Wayne B. Wheeler, chief counsel of 
the Anti-Saloon League, although there is no in- 
stance yet of his having actually written a bill for 
Congress. 
It was something of a jolt to Senators when Mr. 
Zumbrunn marched in the (Continued on page 726) 
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Readers and Writers 
By Ernest Boyd 


td 


F it be a sign of true Americanism to be 
intensely interested in what other 
people think of America, then let me 

humbly claim to have qualified to that 
extent, at least, for the bright crown of 
American citizenship. All books by for- 
eigners recording their impressions of the 
United States have held some interest for 
me, from the immortal work of the 
eminent Mrs. Trollope, with its usually 
forgotten thesis that the American 
woman was a mere slave of the male, 
down to the toplofty Mr. C. H. Brether- 
ton’s “Midas, or the United States 
and the Future” (Dutton) where, amid 
many sneers and condescensions, it is 
stated that the initiative and referendum 
are in force in all States, and that United 
States Senators are elected by the State 
Legislatures. Amusement and instruction 
are usually offered by books of this kind. 

In the circumstances, what could be 

more natural than that I should open with 
curiosity “The Verdict of Bridlegoose” 
(Harcourt), by Llewelyn Powys? It seems 
to be necessary, when mentioning Mr. 
Powys, to explain that he is one of the 
brothers in an English family which has 
given to literature T. F. Powys, the 
author of ghastly revelations concerning 
the rural joys of England, gnd John 
Cowper Powys, best known in this coun- 
try as a lecturer, “compelled,” I learn 
from this book, “by force of circumstances 
and his own magnanimity to prostitute 
his talents and to pesform like a dancing 
bear before gatherings made up of people 
who understand him not at all.” Llewelyn 
Powys is the author of five volumes, three 
of which, I believe, have had some degree 
of success: “Skin for Skin,” “Black 
Laughter,” and “Ebony and Ivory.” 


ie me confess at once that I have not 
read these, nor “The Confessions of 
Two Brothers”’; but “Thirteen Worthies,” 
a series of studies of old-fashioned, out-of- 
the-way English writers, had left me with 
the impression that ¢his Mr. Powys could 
write. When I closed “The Verdict of 
Bridlegoose,” that impression was con- 
firmed. There have been other volumes of 
impressions of America more elaborate 
than this, many more stupid than this, 
one or two more shrewd, but none that I 
have seen has had such a quality of style 
—easy, humorous, distinguished, and 
eloquent without straining, at times bit- 
ing, and never banal. In essence the book 
is the story of a man’s failure to “make 
good”’ where so many mediocrities with a 
fraction of his literary equipment have 
succeeded. Yet, Mr. Powys displays 
neither disappointment nor bitterness. In 





fact, to my mind, he is excessively gener- 
ous in his estimates of people whose mere 
existence as “personages,” of more or less 
established reputation, is a reflection upon 
the taste which left Mr. Powys in ob- 
scurity and poverty. 

Possibly, the fact that his reward has 
come since he returned to England, and no 
small part of it from his American read- 
ers, consoles him in retrospect for the 
difficulties which he had to encounter, 
living in bare garrets and dreary hall 
bedrooms. It is true that, being human 
and an author, he has some malicious 
comments to make on the publishers who 
treated him with Olympian unfairness, 
and the editors of fashionable magazines 
who had no place for his wares. But wher- 
ever he got a hearing a pleasant and often 
clever picture remains. Here, for example, 
is an impression of Albert J. Nock, the ru- 
bicund editor of the Freeman, and his staff: 


As one mounted the staircase, one was 
as likely.as not to catch a glimpse of the 
Editor . . . expatiating to three or four 
trig maidens on some abstruse point which 
presumably had to do with single tax. One 
would see this interior vignette and hurry 
on, carrying in one’s mind, however, the 
engaging picture of a grey-haired, elderly 
gentleman, who looked like the sporting 
publican of Glanville Wotton just home 
from the Blackmore Vale Point to Point 
races, entertaining three very pretty ladies, 
who, in the most graceful postures imag- 
inable, were perched on the edge of the 
table. Indeed, the charming picture would 
remain in one’s mind even while Van Wyck 
Brooks, with nervous, reserved affability, 
was shaking one’s hand as a preliminary to 
looking over his shelves, while one stood at 
the door in extreme embarrassment, trying 
to preserve one’s balance, in a silence that 
each moment was growing more and more 
audible. 


Mr. Powys has a pretty gift for pic- 
turesque similes in evoking scenes and 
persons. Here is a strayed Englishman 
who failed to take rogt in the peculiar soil 
of New York journalism. “As he stood 


fumbling with the papers on his desk, he 
would remind me of a barn-door owl who 
had been betrayed into forsaking the ivy- 
mantled tower of Sturminster Newton, 
and, having crossed the Atlantic with 
soft, downy flight, finds itself on the top of 
an iron-ribbed skyscraper, surrounded by 
flocks of over-sized American robins in- 
furiated at the presence of so homely an 
apparition.” And Amy Lowell: “en- 
throned on a high-backed chair, smoking 
her cigar and eyeing the company with the 
aggressive, narrow eye of some high- 
pedigreed bird, whose narrow head is 
large enough to contain only two thoughts, 
herself and her own expensive eggs.” Or, 
“Van Wyck Brooks, concentrated, alert, 
self-conscious, his curious wide-awake fea- 
tures surmounted by well curry-combed 
schoolboy hair,” and “the old bully- 
rook,” Theodore Dreiser, “rocking him- 
self backwards and forwards, and doing up 
his handkerchief into a thousand little 
squares.” 


T times Mr. Powys is unconsciously 
cruel, as when he calls Edna St. 
Vincent Millay a leprechaun, for I doubt 
if her dearest girl friend ever thought of 
her as looking like a grotesque little old 
man. But, after all, Mr. Powys is only an 
Englishman and cannot be expected to 
know much about the gender and appear- 
ance of Ireland’s “good people”! He 
makes ample amends in the course of his 
book for this unintended thrust at the 
good looks which he obviously appre- 
ciates, despite “an April shadow of 
vanity” in her appearance. When he is 
consciously cruel, he does not miss his 
mark. Carl Van Vechten reminds him of 
“an aging madonna-lily that has lost its 
pollen and has been left standing in a vase 
which the parlour-maid has forgotten to 
refill with fresh water.” When Rebecca 
West and he performed, “we others sat 
in a doleful ring, like toads on toad- 
stools, before two flashy fairies.” 
Llewelyn Powys was not much im- 
pressed by Miss West’s strenuous efforts 
at perverse smartness, and for such of 
his compatriots as he mentions, he has 
sharper criticism than for the Americans. 
Meeting Hugh Walpole, he remembers 
that they were together at Cambridge. 
“T think there must have been something 
nicer about him in those days, for that 
afternoon I came to the conclusion that I 
did not like men of letters to be too plump 
or to possess too agreeable tea-party man- 
ners.” His regret that he never had a 
chance to talk much to me may account 
for his flattering illusions about “this 
urbane, versatile translator!” 
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As Novelists See America 


PIG IRON. By Charles G. Norris. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 


MANTRAP. By Sinclair Lewis. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.00. 


COUNT BRUGA. By Ben Hecht. New 
York: Boni & Liveright. $2.00. 


"hoe this strange entity, America, 


is many things to many men has 
been demonstrated by our con- 
temporary, the sterling Forum, which has 
recently held a contest with a prize offered 
for the best definition of Americanism. 
Twenty definitions, presumably the most 
intriguing, ranging from the spread eagle 
through the sourly cynical to the plainly 
cuckoo, have been published in the last 
number, and subscribers are asked to 
choose the best through the medium of 
the ballot. This contest may or may not 
prove anything. At least it gives every 
man his chance, and the subject has 
facets enough to provide an infinity of 
conjectures and opinions. But no more 
fantastic variety has been provided by 
any contest than by the voluntary con- 
tributions of those novelists who derive 
their material out of the American scene 
and describe that bewildering phantas- 
magoria as they see it. 
I have taken three fairly recent novels 
by acknowledgedly competent writers as 


my text. Any other three fairly recent _ 


American novels would serve as well, 
but these three have the merit of individ- 
ual excellence. Each one is worth reading. 
Each one is the work of an outstanding 
individualist: an artist. both in his ap- 
proach to and his treatment of his theme. 

The remarkable thing about these three 
particular novels is that they are widely, 
wildly, utterly different, one from another. 
A dozen flaming youths write a dozen 
novels of revolt and sex, — or revolting 
sex, if you like, — and a week after one 
has read them it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish the shreds and remnants one 
remembers of revolting novel “A” from 
the remnants and shreds of the eleven 
others, B, C, D, etc. But with these three 
matured and seasoned writers the effect 
is quite contrary. Each sticks up in the 
memory like the proverbial sore thumb. 
Each one, profoundly wedded to the 
diverse muse of fiction, sees in her a 
different goddess and sings to her a differ- 
ent hymn. 


R. NORRIS traces the career of 
an American boy brought up in 
the hard, dreary school of a post-Civil 
War New England farm. The long, bitter 
efforts to postpone inevitable bankruptcy; 
the escape from hopeless New England 


A Review by D. R. 


agriculture when his parents die; the hard, 
worrying business career in New York; 
the fruitless, painful loves; the steady 
rise into an almost fantastic opulence and 
the slow death in his heart — these are 
described with the leisurely detail of a 
Victorian and the uncompromising real- 
ism of a modern novelist. It is an ac- 
curate picture done with the careful detail 
of a miniature. 

Unlike the romanticist, Mr. Norris 
does full justice to the economic motive in 
life, particularly in American business 
life. One feels the horror of the hero when 
the stock market sags down and almost 
wipes him out; his elation when he real- 
izes that he has at last achieved a position 
of authentic stability, Too many novelists 
portray a society wherein people live 
on manna, apparently dropped in their 
mouths by ravens, and spend their time 
making love and conversation; too few 
realize, as did Balzac, that man’s primary 
and compelling concern is his desire for 
money. 


R. LEWIS, who must be forty. years 

old and in whom the flames of re- 
volt are presumably flickering to an even 
warmth, has distinctly come down from 
the high tension of “Arrowsmith.” In 
“Mantrap” he tells a slighter story with 
his customary deft realism and stacatto 
progression. A middle-aged New York 
lawyer on the edge of a nervous break- 
down is induced to join a loud-mouthed, 
witless go-getter in a trip to the woods of 
northern Canada. Driven to frenzy by 
the querulous inferiority of his companion, 
he takes the first opportunity to escape 
in the company of an Indian trader to 
the latter’s post at the end and finger tip 
of white civilization. Strangely, they be- 
come friends, and the New York lawyer 
finds himsel at last in the abominable 
position of eloping with his friend’s wife, 
and of being pursued by the injured and 
homicidal husband. After a weariness of 
despairing effort, the husband overtakes 
them; they ask him to shoot them, but he 
says, no, he has come to save his friend 
from his wife, a worthless woman who will 
destroy him. From that point on the 
story merely works itself out with the 
quiet irony of anticlimax. Mr. Lewis is not 
merely deft, he is almost deadly in the 
ferocious fidelity of his pictures. He never 
gives us a rounded man or a steroscopic 
woman, but she dig his plate so deeply, 
he bites in with so caustic an acid, 
that his black-and-whites are profoundly 
striking and effective. Like Dickens, he 
has never succeeded in portraying a 
gentleman. It is characteristic of his 


method that the balanced, controlled, 
unexciting quality of the gentleman — or 
the lady — is ignored in his concentration 
on more pungent, eccentric types. The 
climber, the contented Philistine, the 
loud-mouthed whelp, the acquisitive, ar- 
dent woman — these striking, bold fig- 
ures he can do superbly. But they are 
somehow types, rather than people, some- 
thing to be satirized rather than men and 
women to be known —and pardoned. 
The world of his imagining is vivid but 
bleak; brittle, clean-cut cameo figures 
execute fantastic gestures like mario- 
nettes, independent of their own souls. It 
is a comedy of manners, not a human 
comedy of living creatures with all their 
lusts, selfishnesses, glories, and abnegations 
on their heads. He plays brilliantly with 
externals — not with dreams and con- 
fused, incoherent visions. 


EN HECHT in “Count Bruga” has 
a lovely time letting his exuber- 
ant and unchastened fancy roam over a 
New York scene wildly imagined. Here we 
are in full Modernism, rather impishly 
and wickedly presented. The hero, a 
Greenwich Village adventurer and im- 
poster, wanders through and suffers in a 
world as unreal as Cinderella’s ball. 
Mr. Hecht delivers himself of many 
plausible epigrams, conceits, and quaint 
definitions; Count Bruga stumbles from 
one demented scene to another; the effect 
is of palpable, objective mockery, and 
yet here, too, is a kernel of truth. Some 
madness, not altogether unlike this, exists, 
we are told, in America the Beautiful. 
Of the three books Mr. Hecht’s is the 
least valuable and the most amusing, 
yet even in this riotous phantasy lurks 
perhaps a serious satirical intent. For all 
three novels are essentially critical — if 
not satiric. 

With wide diversity of manner and of 
point of view these three authors are 
casting a quizzical, questioning, unsatis- 
fied, appraising eye over American civili- 
zation. They do not find it vile. Probably 
they admit its distinctive agreeableness, 
but yet they question, they doubt its 
achievement. Or, perhaps, and with 
reason, they doubt only the ability of 
man — American or otherwise — to real- 
ize his potentialities. We need not be 
discouraged by such studies of our con- 
temporary world. It might be much worse, 
and honest, intelligent criticism may make 
it much better. Provided, of course, we 
have wit enough to admit to ourselves 
that the novelist’s point is well taken. 
And in these instances, as far as they re- 
spectively go, it is. 
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New Books in Brief Review. 


The Perils of Amateur Strategy. By Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Gerald Ellison. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00. 


IVILIANS are always seeking short 
cuts to victory. At the time of the 
Great War, Lord Fisher had a definite, 
aggressive program for the British Navy; 
Lord Kitchener had worked out a scheme 
of campaign in the Near East, involving 
an Anglo-Indian army based on Alexan- 
dretta which should cut the Turkish 
Empire in two. Neither of these schemes 
met the approval of civilian authorities, 
obsessed with other and more brilliant 
projects. Either scheme, if fully developed, 
might have shortened the war by years. 
Both of them would have done so almost 
certainly. 

So says Sir Gerald Ellison. In parti- 
cular, he concentrates attention on the 
ill-conceived and unfortunate adventure 
at Gallipoli. Arguing after the event, he 
places the blame for this costly and 
terrible failure squarely on the shoulders 
of civilian authorities, more particularly 
on the self-confident shoulders of Mr. 
Winston Churchill. As a result of this 
experience, he discusses a rearrangement 
of General Staff and a Ministry of De- 
fence which would eliminate the meddling 
of the talented amateur. In a well-con- 
sidered preface, Viscount Esher disagrees 
with General Eliison’s criticisms and 
conclusions, — which are often rhetorical 
and essentially Boche, — but approves 
the service done in calling the attention of 
his countrymen to the chaotic condition 
still prevailing in England’s defense 
mechanism. The book is journalistic and 
extreme, but written with the force of 
complete conviction. 


** * * * 


Havelock Ellis. By Isaac Goldberg. New 
York: Simon & Schuster. $4.00. 


N this study of one of the most original, 
versatile, and interesting personal- 
ities now living on this earth, Mr. Gold- 
berg has done a better job than in his 
preceding rather absurd treatise, “The 
Man Mencken.” He has approached 
Havelock Ellis with a certain reverence — 
at least with a profound respect. He is 
fully documented, as well equipped with 
data as any biographer needs to be. Nor is 
he lacking in perception or a sense of 
values. He estimates the contribution of 
Ellis to life and thought far more intelli- 
gently than he did Mencken’s. But his 
book fails in its effectiveness through a 
lack of digestion of material and an inco- 
herence in presentation. It has all the 
paraphernalia of a good biography, and 
yet, somehow, it is not a good biography. 





Perhaps if Mr. Goldberg were to take just 
twice the time which he actually dedicated 
to this work, he would improve it many 
fold. In the process he might study the 
calm, unhurried, orderly procedure which 
marks the great biographer who realizes 
that one man cannot adeyaately present 
a great many other men to posterity, 
but only a few whom he has wholly 
understood. 
ee KOK * 


The Venture Book. By Elinor Mordaunt. 
New York: The Century Co. $3.50. 


CHRONICLE of lonely adven- 

turing by a white woman in the 
archipelago of the South Seas. The 
author takes life very much as it comes, 
but seems to go a littie out of her way to 
meet adventure. In this book she has not 
forgotten to chronicle the minor dis- 
comforts, dirt, insects, bad food, and the 
like, which, for all except dyed-in-the-wool 
romanticists, take a great deal of the fun 
out of roughing it. Her descriptions are 
lively, and the book is an interesting 
record of courageous curiosity. 


** * *k * 


Graven Images. By Caresse Crosby. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 


HESE verses belie their title, for 

they are not weighty, but light; not 
sombre, but gay and poignant. Subjective 
in thought, the best of them are to be 
valued for their sensitive response to 
beauty. Lines rather than poems are 
designated, for in her eagerness the 
author too often exceeds her reach, mar- 
ring her work with gaudy imagery and 
with phrases which, now too curious, now 
too easily caught, are fitted into her deft, 
compliant meter. The result is pretty, 
sometimes pretentious and, when without 
artifice, poetic. “Leda,” ‘“Day’s End,” 
and the two love sonnets are our choice. 


** * kK * 


Growing Up with a City. By Louise de 
Koven Bowen. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.50. 


S. BOWEN’S reminiscences of Chi- 

cago reach back only to Civil War 
days, but her grandfather lived in Fort 
Dearborn and her mother was born 
within its palisades. So intimate and 
direct an association with those who may 
fairly be classed as Chicago pioneers has 
given her a long perspective. The strag- 
gling, unkempt village has grown into an 
immense, complex, polyglot city. Phys- 
ically, spiritually, mentally, everything 
has changed — (Continued on page 727) 
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What the World Is Doing 


“soldier of the king” when, out in 
Iowa, the Corn Belt voters of Repub- 
lican complexion decided to be repre- 
sented in the Senate for the next six years 
__,. by Suir WitpMan Brook- 
et S HART, ousted from his seat 
er. 
in the Upper Chamber last 
April after a subcommittee had made a 
recount of votes in the 1924 election and 
stated that the Democratic Col. Danie. 
F. Steck had been legally elected. The 
fallen soldier is the veteran ALBERT 
Barrp Cummins, who first came to the 
Senate in 1908 to fill a vacancy caused by 
the death of Hon. W. B. Attison and has 
served his State ever since. 
The Iowa primary attracted nation- 
wide attention, not only as a contest 


Js 7 marked the fall of another 


between conservative and radical as repre-' 


sented by Senator Cummins and Colonel 
_..__ Brookuart, but as an in- 

“ — teresting sequel to the oust- 
rror . . 

ing of the latter from his 

Senate seat last April. Though apparently 
there was no great question of STEcK’s 
having won the 1924 election upon the 
basis of the recount, many Senators fa- 
vored ignoring this fact in view of the 
possibility that the voters of Iowa might 
bring about just such a result as the 
election disclosed. Were Brookuarrt left 
in the Senate, argued these gentlemen, 
Cummins could win the nomination easily 
and follow it with a sweeping victory in 
November, leaving the party with two 
nominal representatives from Iowa, even 
though one of them was an out-and-out 
radical. But the Administration, through 
its Senate spokesman, Senator WILLIAM 


er wage sm 4 vaniimil 
Piad | il : 
it IH BIRT mies tee 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


M. BuTLeEr of Massachusetts, decreed that 
Brooxuart should be unseated. The dis- 
gruntled radical thereupon took train for 
his home State, there to begin his cam- 
paign in opposition to Senator CumMINs. 

That Brooxuart should now become 
the Republican nominee is something of 
an anomaly. In the 1924 campaign, he 
openly flouted Cootipce and Dawes to 
espouse the cause of the late 
Rosert Marion La Fot- 
LETTE and made his recent campaign 
upon the boast of opposition to the Ad- 
ministration. Senator Cummins effectu- 
ally took the Haugen bill out of the 
campaign by announcing his support of it; 
but, nevertheless, it appears the: Iowa’s 
voters were out to penalize him for his 
support of the Administration upon other 
matters. In the eyes of Representative 
Dickinson, author of a farm-relief meas- 
ure, and a leader of the farm bloc in the 
House, “the outcome in Iowa is a protest 
two ways. First, it is an expression of the 
resentment of people of the State over the 
action of the Senate in unseating Colonel 
Brooxkuarr. Second, it is directed against 
the Administration for its failure to es- 
pouse an adequate farm-relief bill. The 
people of Iowa were not angry with Sen- 
ator Cummins . . . but they went against 
him as a means of protesting against the 
Coo.ipcE Administration.” 

President Coo.ipcE followed his tradi- 
tional policy of silence regarding the out- 
come of the Iowa primary, but there was 
plenty of other comment in Washington. 
Democratic leaders were 
gleeful, seeing in Broox- 
HART’S nomination by the Republicans a 


Explanation 


Many Meanings 





THE Air Mair CarriEs ON 


July 1 will see the inauguration of a new air-mail route between Boston, Hartford, and New 
York. Photo shows the terminus at Teterboro, New Jersey, near New York. The Colonial 
Air Transport, Inc., has been given the government contract 





(Underwood & Underwood) 
VINDICATED! 
Smith W. Brookhart was ousted by the 
Senate last April. On June 7, by a plural- 
ity of nearly seventy thousar“. the voters 
of Iowa returned him to _sshington 


chance for the Democrats to gain another 
Iowa Senate seat next November when 
the radical will oppose the Democratic 
nominee, CLaupE R. Porter. The “ pro- 
gressive” Republican group in the Senate 
was likewise overjoyed at the outcome, 
but for a different reason. Senator Norris, 
Republican, who is one of the Senate’s 
strongest individualists, boasting that he 
votes for whatever he feels to be right, 
regardless of party, sees in the result an 
indication that Western voters are not to 
be led blindly by partisan principles. 
World Court opponents can find in 
Brookuart’s victory another indication 
that the country is wrathful with the 
Senate for having voted adherence. 
Cummins voted with the Administration 
upon that measure; BRooKHART, of course, 
voted “no.” One question which could 
not be dragged into the Iowa primary, 
however, was prohibition. The election 
passed no commentary upon that seeth- 
ing issue. 

That modification of the Volstead Act 
will, however, present difficulties in the 
New York State primary next September 
14 is evidenced by the fact that the drys 

___ are already busily working 
yi in that State for the de- 
feat of Senator James W. 
Wapswortn, Jr. Their candidate was 
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(Keystone) 
Witt HE Beat THE RECORD? 

John Goldstrom, now speeding across the 

Pacific in an effort to beat the round-the- 


world record made by John B. Mears 
in 1913 


announced on June 7 to be Frankiin W. 
CristMan of Herkimer, New York, 
banker, lawyer, and former State Senator. 
His platform will be, of course, bone-dry 
pronibition — “‘no modification of the 
Volstead Act, unless it can be made more 
strict.” Senator WapswortH, on the 
other hand, openly declared himself on 
June 8 to favor repealing the Eighteenth 
Amendment and giving those States 
which desire it the system of government 
control and sale of liquor now in force in 
Quebec and other Canadian provinces. 
This means an out-and-out fight in New 
York State next September upon the 
modification issue, to be continued in the 
November election should Senator Waps- 
worTH be defeated in the primary, since 
the Democrats are almost certain to op- 
pose the Republican nominee with a wet 
candidate. If Senator Wapswortu is 
successful in gaining the nomination, 
however, the liquor issue will no doubt be 
removed from consideration of the voters 
in November, at least through declaring 
their preferences by voting for dry or wet 
candidates. 

The subcommittee of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, composed of Sena- 
tors Wa.su, Kinc, Cummins, Borau, and 
Gorr, which has been investigating Presi- 

: dent Coo.ipGe’s executive 

President’s : 

Order Legal O'der making legal the ap- 

pointment of State, county, 

and municipal officers to Federal prohibi- 
tion-enforcement posts has decided that 
the President acted within his right in 
signing the order and is “guilty of no in- 
fraction of the Constitution or the law, 
either express or implied.” All of the com- 
mittee members excepting Senator K1nc 
of Utah, who introduced the resolution 


directing an investigation of the order’s 
legality, concurred in the opinion that the 
President had not infringed upon any law 
or Constitutional provision. Senator Kine 
is expected to file a minority report. 
However sure the Senators were that Mr. 
Coo.ipcE had not exceeded his powers, 
their decision implied no commentary 
upon the practice which the order in- 
volved. “Nothing said herein,” cautions 
the report, “is to be construed as an 
expression of either approval or disap- 
proval of the policy evidenced by the 
notice or order of the President which has 
been the subject of discussion.” It seems 
quite probable that few appointments, if 
any, will be made through the authority 
of the order. ANDREW J. MELLon, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, states that no such 
appointments have been made as yet. 
Senator Caraway, an Arkansas dry, 
surprised his colleagues on June g by 
coming out flatly against the order, legal 
or not, as being subversive of State 
rights. It is on the basis of its being a 
violation of State rights that the order 
has been criticized since it first created 
such a storm in the Senate on May 21. 
The Goff prohibition enforcement bill, 
after suffering stringent cutting in the 
House Judiciary Committee, is to be 
favorably reported, though it seems 
doubtful if the Steering 
Committee, eager for an 
early adjournment of Con- 
gress, will allow such a 
controversial measure to come up for dis- 
cussion. The Goff bill, an Administration 
measure which has the approval of Brig. 
Gen. Lincotn C. ANpDREws, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury in charge of 


Prohibition 
Enforcement 
Bill 


(Acme) 





prohibition enforcement, is designed to 
make the work of enforcement easier. It 
was the search-and-seizure sections of the 
bill which were taken out as being too 
drastic in nature, not only for the wet 
bloc, but for many drys as well. Trouble 
awaits the Goff bill if it gets into the 
Senate, for Senators Epce and Epwarps 
have threatened to propose as amend- 
ments the various modification measures 
which have been turned down by the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary. 

On June 4, the House voted to ratify 
the debt-funding agreement made with 
Jugoslavia, which fixes that kingdom’s 
total debt to this country at $62,850,000 
to be paid over a period of 
sixty-two years. This leaves 
but a handful of countries 
which have not yet arranged to fund 
their debts. These are Greece; Armenia, 
which has no government and can hardly 
be expected to pay; Russia, which has 
repudiated her debt; Austria, to which 
a moratorium has been granted until 
1943; and Liberia. Meanwhile, the Senate 
has so far failed to take up consideration 
of the French debt-funding agreement 
which the House has disposed of favor- 
ably. The Upper House is waiting for 
action by the French Parliament before 
passing upon the settlement. 

France, so far, has not considered the 
settlement seriously, but France is still 
troubled with her internal finances, so 
much so that on June 8, it appeared that 
Premier Brianp might be 
forced to reform his Cabi- 
net from all parties in the 
Chamber in order to make further prog- 
ress in stabilizing the franc. M. Brianp 


Debt 
Funding 


French 
Politics 


ne oe 


BEGINNING OF A NEw ERA IN SUBMARINE TELEGRAPHY 
Landing the shore end of the world’s fastest cable at Land’s End, Cornwall, England. Twenty- 
five hundred letters will be transmitted per minute as against a previous dispatch of 280. The 
shore end weighs go tons 
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(Keystone) 


JULES STEEG 


Resident General of Morocco, whose of- 
fices are being employed to complete peace 
in that troubled land 


spent the week-end at Geneva in consulta- 
tion with dignitaries assembled there for 
the fortieth session of the League Council, 
but returned to face a crisis in his minis- 
try. Finance Minister Peret tendered 
his resignation upon the ground that his 
efforts to bolster the franc had been un- 
successful, but after a conference with 
President DouMERGUE, it was decided to 
refuse M. Peret’s resignation, and to 
carry on with the old Cabinet for the 
present at least. The Government looks 
upon stabilization of the franc as para- 
mount and there is talk of a “currency 
union” between France, Belgium, and 
Italy as a concerted effort to bolster up 
the exchanges of all three nations. One of 
the plans recently: advanced was the use 
of the gold reserve held by the Bank of 
France to push up the franc. But this 
proposal was vetoed by the Bank’s direc- 
tors who flatly refused even to consider it. 
And since the Bank of France is in the 
last analysis a private organization, noth- 
ing further was said about it. PERET an- 
nounces that he has used some part of the 
large Morcan loan of $100,000,000, but 
that this reserve was far from exhausted, 
and that more of it would be spent in 
holding up the franc. 

On June 4, the last of the ratifications 
of the Locarno pacts was passed when the 
French Senate, 272 to 6, voted approval 
of the treaties. The only step which re- 

mains for them to become 
Locarno effective is the admission of 
Germany to the League of Nations. 
Premier Brianp spoke brilliantly and 
feelingly for the pacts in the Senate 
chamber before the vote was taken, 
pointing out that they were not a sub- 
stitute for the Versailles Treaty, but the 
complement of that instrument. 


The moribund Liberal party in England 
is having its troubles as revealed first 
some days ago in a letter sent by Lord 
Oxrorp and AsguiTH to Sir GopFREY 
Co..ins, the Liberal 
“whip,” in which the former 
Prime Minister effectually 
“read” Davip Ltoyp GeorcE out of the 
party. But Mr. Lioyp Georce did not 
gracefully retire after the heavy censure 
heaped upon him by Lord Oxrorp, and 
followed the policy of turning the other 
cheek —a course which did not meet 
with Lord Oxrorp’s pleasure as was 
evidenced by his statement that he had 
“nothing to add or detract from his 
letter.” Liberals in the House of Com- 
mons have not taken kindly to this airing 
of party differences and, by a vote of 20 
to 10, declared their confidence in Ltoyp 
GeorcE, who still, apparently, remains 
leader of his party. 

Announcement from Constantinople 
brings the welcome news that Great 
Britain and Turkey have patched up their 
differences over the troublesome vilayet 

pon of Mosul, and that a treaty 

: has been signed, recogniz- 
— ing the necalles ‘i sects 
Line” as the boundary between the 
Kingdom of Irak and Turkey. Sir Ronatp 
Linpsay, British Ambassador to Turkey, 
Tewrik Bey, Turkish Foreign Minister, 
and Pasha Nuri at Sain, Irakian War 
Minister, were the signatories. A commis- 
sion has been set up, headed by a Swiss, 
who will be aided by Turkish and Irakian 
appointees in the actual delimitation of 
the frontier which is to be completed 
within three months. Turkey, by the 
terms of the treaty, is to receive one 
tenth of the oil revenues from Mosul, and 
in addition, one tenth of the total oil 
revenues of Irak. So far such revenues are 
largely potential since neither Mosul nor 


British 
Politics 


Irak proper has produced enough oil to 
make its extraction profitable. 

The signing of the treaty brings to a 
close an incident which last September 
threatened serious trouble between Great 
Britain and Turkey. At that time, the 

League Council, acting upon 
manatee ames authority granted it oh 
the second Lausanne Treaty, awarded 
Mosul to Irak over Turkey’s protest that 
she would accept no disposition of the 
vilayet to which she had not previously 
agreed. Turkey’s claim, in detail, was that 
she was willing to accept the Council’s 
decision, providing it was unanimous and 
that she, Turkey, were allowed to cast a 
vote. In the crisis which developed, the 
technical matters involved were referred 
to the World Court for an advisory opin- 
ion. That body decided that the Council 
was within its rights in making the 
award. By the Treaty of Versailles, Great 
Britain holds a mandate over Irak, which 
should expire in 1928. The Council’s deci- 
sion stated that Mosul should go to Irak 
only if Great Britain renewed her man- 
date for‘another twenty-five years. This, 
Britain did. 

The Council of the League of Nations, 
holding its fortieth session at Geneva, 
has been troubled again by the question 
of enlarging itself, and of the nations to 
which permanent seats shall 
be given. At the last session, 
when Germany was to have 
been admitted to the League, so much 
difficulty arose over the demands of vari- 
ous nations for permanent seats in view of 
Germany’s admission, that the whole 
question of letting Germany in was post- 
poned. Now, apparently, the difficulties 
are no nearer solution. Brazil and Spain 
still demand permanent seats, and the 
two nations have refused so far to retreat 
from their positions. 


League 
Council 





(Ac me) 


THE BATTLE-SCARRED WALLS OF SOUEIDA 
Druse stronghold which was captured by the French after a long siege. The Syrian tribesmen 


retired after their defeat to the 


idan yee of Damascus from which they were later routed 
t 


rench 
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Loyal Alumni 
(Continued from page 712) 


quixotic, and we may at least press the 
point further home by attempting to 
answer a few of the objections which 
spring to mind: first, the difficulties of 
administration; second, the inability of 
the college to give such instruction; third, 
the refusal of alumni to codperate. 

One answer to the first question is fairly 
obvious. If alumni were to devote their 
money and ingenuity to this matter as 
they do now to the social, financial, and 
athletic mechanics of the college, a solu- 
tion would not be difficult to find. It is 
quite plainly the duty of alumni to pay 
for their instruction, as they used to do, 
and to pay liberally enough to make the 
mechanics of administration easy. This 
problem is a difficult one only in so far 
as alumni refuse to consider the under- 
taking really important. 

The second objection is a more radical 
one. “The college has had the students’ 
more or less undivided attention for four 
years,” it is said. “In that time one may 
expect that good teachers will have 
d-veloped in their students enduring 
attitudes and enthusiasms. If they have 
been successful, these alumni will go on 
with their own education. If they have 
failed, either the students should never 
have received a degree, or the teachers 
are incapable and there is no reason why 
alumni should return to them.” Now, 
only an optimist would assert that all 
students graduated from college have 
been well educated. But the fact is, I 
believe, that as a rule seniors have made 
a fair start in such education, and the 
real tragedy occurs not before, but after, 
graduation. For this the college is largely 
to blame. Why? Because, whereas heavy 
pressure of every other sort, social and 
economic, has been brought to bear upon 
the graduate, the college brings no pres- 
Sure, asserts no claim, gives no encourage- 
ment in intellectual terms. It leaves him 
to fight all alone. It thinks of him as he 
thinks of himself—as a social and 
financial aiiy only. If the college really 
believes that it is educating, not for life, 
but through life, it must play the game 
better, treating alumni with the same 
respect that it should demand of them. 

The third objection is, again, practical, 
and the crucial one. Will alumni respond 
to such a program and such a penalty? 
Will they come back to their reunions 
ready for an examination as well as a 





THE BIRD VILLAGE INN 
Meriden, New Hampshire 


Located among southern foothills of the White Moun- 
‘tains, 15 miles from Dartmouth College; 8 miles from 
Cornish, former summer home of the White House. 
Those desiring quiet, restful vacation at reasonable cost 
will find The Bird Village of irresistible charm. 


Oten July and August Rates $17.50 to $22.50 
RAYMOND E. CLAFLIN, Manager 





carousal? Do they care enough for the 
degree to mind losing it? Do they care 
enough for the college to wish keenly to 
belong to it as voting members? 

One must expect that many will not, 
that pressure from other directions will 
be too strong. Alumni who fail to respond, 
who insist upon regarding the college as 
a social or business club, the faculty must 
regretfully dismiss from the college com- 
munity, as they do undergraduates who 
so regard it. This will mean a smaller 
number of alumni, less quantitative en- 
thusiasm, more modest financial projects. 
But there will be compensations. The 
family of the college will be smaller, but 
more congenial. And as men are graduated 
with this new conception of alumni 
privilege and duty in mind, it may be 
expected that more and more of them will 
desire to continue in association with the 
college on these terms. 

Unless some such understanding is 
reached the college exists under precarious 
conditions. The danger is that, just as 
in backward States education is stunted 
and degraded by uneducated people who 
control it, so in colleges backward alumni 
who have made a success in their pro- 
fessions but stopped their liberal educa- 
tion at commencement, will warp and 
humiliate the college in its search for 
truth. The college is conscious of its 
function in this democracy: that of 
organizing intelligence so that it shall 
control all important social projects and 
policies. If this is ever to be realized, the 
college cannot rest content with finishing 
its work when boys are twenty-one. They 
must be made to see liberalizing horizons 
in these days of specialization; in com- 
munities living by dogmatism they must 
have the courage to shatter enslaving 
traditions; in the midst of crass standards 
and sodden satisfactions they must create 
honor and beauty. To renew their alle- 
giance to these ideals, the college welcomes 
them home as students; and those who 
come, and only those, have the right to 
call themselves loyal alumni. 





Klan Spooks in Congress 
(Continued from page 719) 


front door of the chamber at the side of 
Federal Judge George W. English of 
Illinois, called to the bar for trial on 
impeachment charges of high misde- 
meanors, and took his seat as one of the 
counsel of the accused judge. The Sen- 
ate has set Judge English’s trial for 
November 10, and Mr. Zumbrunn may 
be expected to be on hand to sit within 
the Senate chamber as one of the advo- 
cates of the Judge’s cause throughout 
the proceedings. 

Mr. Zumbrunn first gained recognition 
in Senatorial affairs by coming to Wash- 
ington from Oklahoma to act as counsel 
for Senator Earle B. Mayfield of Texas, 





whose election*was contested. The May- 
field contest was largely a Klan and anti- 
Klan fight. Mr. Zumbrunn displayed rare 
skill in the handling of the long and tedi- 
ous case, and in the end Senator Mayfield 
was given a clear title to his seat. 

The next big contested election case to 
stir the Senate was that of Senator Smith 
W. Brookhart and his Democratic oppo- 
nent, Daniel F. Steck. Here, again, Mr. 
Zumbrunn appeared, this time as the 
counsel for Mr. Steck. There was no ap- 
parent reason why the Klan should have 
preferred Mr. Steck to Mr. Brookhart 
unless it was the latter’s espousal of the 
cause of the late Robert M. La Follette, 
the implacable foe of the Klan. Perhaps it 
didn’t have any preference, but it is a mat- 
ter of record that the Klan bloc lined up 
almost solidly for Mr. Steck, and Mr. 
Brookhart, by the narrowest of margins, 
was sent back to the Corn Belt. 

The Klan support of the national edu- 
cation bill was a powerful factor in its 
consideration. Not less than 170 members, 
it is said, were pledged to vote for the 
measure if it reached the floor of the 
House. But in the end the Klan aid 
probably hurt it. All the anti-Klan 
forces rallied to the opposition and after a 
spirited struggle had it sidetracked urtil 
next session. 

Whether the Klan will be stronger or 
weaker in the next Congress cannot be 
forecast. When the organization appears 
to be dying down in one State it takes on 
a new lease of life in another. Just now 
there is much factional fighting among 
the Klansmen in some sections. Political 
movements based upon racial and religi- 
ous prefudices travel in cycles in Ameri- 
can history, and, given time, the Klan 
may die out as did Know-Nothingism 
when other issues of greater moment 
come forward. Democratic politicians are 
hopeful that it will vanish before 1928 
so that it will not be on hand to plague 
them at their convention then as it did at 
Madison Square Garden in 1924. But the 
outlook is not so favorable. 











The Book Service 


will be of special value to 
you during the vacation 
months. Its simple plan 
—books delivered by mail 
on charge accounts — 
brings a completely 
equipped bookstore as 
near as your summer post 
ofifce. Send for free 
monthly lists of books. 
INDEPENDENT BOOK SERVICE 


10 ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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si BOOK OR FINE SET YOU 
WANT at reasonable prices. Books of 
all publisherssupplied promptly. F. H. Car- 
son, 1713 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





F. M. HOLLY 
AUTHORS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
MOTION PICTURE AGENT 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Rates and full information sent upon application 





Magazine, periodical and fine book binding 
CORLIES, MACY & CO., INC. 


Established 1857 
441 Peart Sr. oe 


New Yor« 





AGAINST THE GRAIN—HUYSMANS, complete 


trariation, see edition, $5, post free. Lists 
sent on delivery monthly French 


list, 
ioinies Teale AIRE DU PALAIS-ROYAL 
9 Rue de Beaujolais, Paris 








SPIRIT CF THE STORM, by David Irving Dobson. 
This is a beautiful book of verse, 100 pages, cloth- 
bound, with an introduction by Floyd Dell. It is a 
worthy addition to any library; $1.50 postpaid. 

Clover Art Shop, Publishers, 2347 Pitkin Ave., Brooklyn 


.awvw EDDINGS 


In Tn the latest Meet otyles trom $15.00 be 100 sets. 5 501 for $12.50 
8 rom ‘or 
including Double Envelopes. Samples and Booklet," “Wed- 
eStKN: te’ mailed on req 
L. ISERN, Engraver, 153" E. 38th Street, New York 











FOR SALE 


A beautiful summer home at 


Searsport, on the Coast of Maine 


at a great bargain. Nicely furnished. oing launch 
and touring car. Fine large grounds, splendid garden, 150 
shade and fruit trees. Fine concrete sea-wall. Good fishing, 
ng and bathing. For particulars address 
Dr. S. S. PORTER, Owner 


611 S. Oxford Ave. Los Angeles, Cal. 





Sunshine and Ocean 


view are features of 8-room old-fashioned house for sale, 
partly furnished, at $6,000. Kitchen, dine, live, den, bath; 
4 bedrooms, bath; 2 storage rooms, electric lights, 4 fire- 
places, } acre on State road. Others to $75,000. 


HELEN LANE THURSTON 
20 Pleasant St., Tel. 80, Rockport, Mass. 


THE HOMESTEAD 


BAILEYLISLAND MAINE 
* Twenty-fourth Season Opens June 25 


Illustrated booklet and rates on request 








TO RENT FOR SUMMER SEASON 
WEEKAPAUG, R. I. 


**The Nest,’’ charming b low with b slecping- 
Bessh. bathroom, living-room with _—— and d 
hen. Modernconveniences. For particulars apply to 
MRS. M. H. HAPGOOD 


22 So. Marshall Street Hartford, Conn. 


LAKEMONT LABORATORY FARMS 


Motor Inn and Tea Room. Dairy Products and 
Produce. Camp on Lake Shore. Trout and Salmon. 


Guides, Golf. 
CHARLES R. TOBIE, Proprietor RANGELEY, MAINE 











(Continued from page 722) beyond all rec- 
ognition. Mrs. Bowen has seen miracles; 
she has taken a leading part in many. 
Few women of her generation have contri- 
buted as much to the community in 
which they lived. None has contributed 
more intelligently and with less osten- 
tation. Mrs. Bowen writes as she has lived 
— with good humor, sound sense, and a 
kind of straightforward nobility. Her 
book is an interesting record of things as 
they were and a perfectly unself-conscious 
testimony as to what one woman could do 
with the means at her disposal for the 
people of her day and generation. It is a 
story of which American women — and 
men, for that matter — should be proud. 


* ee * * 


Love in Greenwich Village. By Floyd 
Dell. New York: George H. Doran 


Co. $2.00. 


OVE in Greenwich Village may be 
> like love any where else in the world, 
but to the play-boy poet in Floyd Dell it 
is a more beautiful thing than most of us 
have dreamed of. Though scarcely des- 
tined for immortality, these stories of 
romance and adventure have an unforget- 
table quality about them. As a whole, they 
suggest a fairy tale which might have 
evolved from a Leonard Merrick, a J. M. 
Barrie, and an H. G. Wells cotsbland. 


**e kK * 


Black Haiti. By Blair Niles. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 


BOOK full of vivid pictures of the 

Haiti of the past and equally 
vivid impressions of the Haiti of the 
present, It is a personal i interpretation — 
one may take it or leave it according to 
one’s sympathy with the author’s personal- 
ity. Consequently, it has no value as an 
abstract, impartial study of the Haitian 
problem. “Haiti affected me thus and so,’ 
says Miss Niles; * ‘it might affect you 
quite differently.” If it were just a little 
better written, if the author’s personality 
were just a little more distinguished, it 
would be a significant book. As it is, the 
book is interesting reading and adequately 
dramatic. 

* * * * * 


Forty Years a Gambler on the Mississippi. 
By George H. Devol. New York: 
Hieney Holt & Co. $2.00. 


N Devol’s life there must have been 
romance and color, but his book reads 
like the facts and figures of a bank state- 
ment. He tells in short episodes how much 
he won from this sucker, how much from 
that. Only one with a professional gam- 
bler’s interest would wish to follow him 
through. Mr. Devol is at pains to prove 
that gambling is as honorable a profession 
as plumbing or the law. He succeeds in 
making it as commonplace. 
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HEART O’ THE HILLS 


Mr. Tired or Retired Business Man; it’s apple- 
blossom time up in these beautiful Connecticut 
hills. Hadn’t you better take a day off and 
come up and see the show and look over the 
wonderful 350-acre property in the heart of a 
Connecticut State forest reserv-? There will 
be other apple blossoms, but when this prop- 
erty is sold there will be no other like it. 
Admirably adapted for country club or private 
estate; plenty of acreage for golf course, tennis 
courts, landing f fields for ‘planes; lovely panorama 
of Litchfield Hills, the lower Berkshires. For 
particulars write: 


THE RIPLEY BLOUNT CO. 








Falls Village Dept. I Connecticut 
Sun Kid <2 SANTA BARBARA 
Kinteuce? CALIFORNIA 
Furnished houses fo for rent of all sizes and prices in in 
Sante ontecito to. an remgrtien, ¢ of all 

nds aor a ree. Live in 
*The Home ic, tera of | the World.” Conmmunlente 
H. G. CHASE Santa Barbara, California 














LAKE HOPATCONG 


Residence, furnished; bargain for cash; west shore, 
in exclusive conunevs and boats, Lake properties 


and acreages. 
ER N. TUTTLE 
Room 204 Tel. Rector 0670-1 25 Church St., N. V. 


BLUFF POINT CLUB "cgettE uke x1. 


Camp of distinction and charm, ami , amidst virgin forest, com- 
Lovely forest trails lake, wht ae. 
ity; running water in rooms. Rates $35.00 up. 


A. THOMSON, 794 North Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y. 


THE QUAKER LADY 


le, ~~ 
ins, didneopem. Sditchen, five 
ges. sath. Adlrondack’§ Mountains, above } Reone 
swimming-pool are available. Rent $0. ™ 
MRS. MARTIN 
Grymes Hill, Staten Island, New York 


To rent for the 

aw et, t summer, the old 

* Blakely Home- 

stead. Rest and tite among the Vermont 
hills. Mrs. C. L. LEE, Dorset, Vermont 


THE BEECHES, Paris Hill, Me. 


An exclusive country house ona Maine hilltop, with 
beautiful view, gardens and pine groves. Conditions 
ideal for rest and recuperation. Garage, electricity, 
near-by country club. Booklet. Opens June 15. 


FOR RENT 


Furnished Cottage at Hurricane, Essex Co., N.Y. 
In Adirondacks, near Hurricane Lodge. 7 rooms, bath and 
running water. Possezsion 3 months. went $300. Apply to 
MRS. GEORGE D. JONES 
1175 E. Broad St. Columbus, Ohio 























Camp Pocahontas For Girls. 
WILLSBORO, N. Y. on Lake Champlain 
Age 10-18. Bungalows. Crafts, all sports. 
Trips. Horseback riding included in fee. 
Careful supervision. Write for booklet. 
Irwin E. Davenport, M.D., Weodbury, N. 3 
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FLORIDA’S SAFEST 
INVESTMENT 


Shares in its old-established 
Building and Loan Associations 
Become . memter of the Lakeland Building 


and ssociation and invest in its capi- 
tal anck. 


RETURNS 8% WITH 
100% SECURITY 


Dividends of 2% are payable, in cash, every 
three months on full paid shares. 


Subject to Supervision and Examination of 
the Comptroller of the State of Florida. 


Lakeland, Florida’s highest city; Florida's 

largest inland city, finest climate and best 

water in the State; in Polk County, the 

largest citrus-producing county in the world. 

Let us tell you how you may take advantage 
of these facts and increase your income. 


Ask us to send you our booklet. 


LAKELAND BUILDING AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 


BOX 35 LAKELAND, FLORIDA 




















DECLARATION of 
INDEPENDENCE 


A FACSIMILE copy of the 
Declaration of Independ- 
ence has been issued by the 
John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. 

This reproduction is a com- 
posite reduced facsimile, one- 
quarter size, taken from a fac- 
simile reproduction of the orig- 
inal Declaration of Independ- 
ence made by W. I. ane, 
in 1823, under the direction of 
John Quincy Adams, then Sec- 
— of State. The original 

ngrossed Declaration is in the 

cunetipal the Librarian of Con- 

gress at Washington. The John 

Hancock Company will send 

this copy of the Declaration 
for framing. 
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Lire INSURANCE COMPA 


oF Boston, MassaAcnuSsErTS 


A STRONG COMPANY Over Sixty Years 
ii Contract, 


in Business. Liberal as to 
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AUTOGRAPHS WANTED. Good prices will 
be given for desirable letters written by Roosevelt, 
Wilson, Harding, Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, Zachary 
Taylor, John Adams, Washington, Franklin, John 
Paul Jones, Poe, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Mark Twain, 
John Howard Payne, Lafcadio Hearn and other dis- 
tinguished Americans. Poems, Hymns and other ms. 
of famous authors particularly desired. Miscellaneous 
collections purchased. 

Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 





Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press him as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Tue Sunny Sipe or Crime. 1. Summarize in one 
sentence what you consider to be the central idea of 
this article. Determine which of the following briefs 
corresponds closest to this idea and check your own 
summary by it. Mark those which are incomplete 
and those which are incorrect: 


(a) “While crime in America is on the up grade, 
in Great Britain it is steadily lessening.” 

(b) “The bandit has his place in the go-getting 
instinct which has pushed this country 
ahead at so rapid a rate.” 

(c) There is less crime in Great Britain because 
there are fewer automobiles there than in 
America. 

(d) The go-getting spirit characteristic of a young 
state is responsible for the crime wave in 
America as well as for her increased indus- 
trial activity; while to the listlessness of an 
older state Great Britain owes her lack of 
crime and the accompanying lack of indus- 
trial expansion. 

(e) There is less crime in Great Britain than in 
America because all the British convicts 
were sent to Australia and the prisons could 
then be closed. 

(f) America is crime ridden because there are 
still frontiers for those with the go-getting 
spirit; while Great. Britain is crime eased 
because she has no frontiers and her people 
have become too listless to commit crimes. 

(g) History proves that crime has its sunny side 
because a state which is enduring a crime 
wave is, at the same time, progressively ac- 
tive in industry; while a state which is dor- 
mant in crime is also dormant in industry. 


Make a similar list of briefs for some other article in 
this issue; then exchange papers with a classmate 
and check his correct and incorrect summaries. 
2. Explain the reference to Winston Churchill in the 
second paragraph of this article. 3. What is the 
significance of the phrase “‘the present bull move- 
ment in American Crime, Common and Preferred”’? 

America SHakes Hanps WITH THE Mopernists. 
1. What is meant by modernist art? If possible, 
bring to class some examples of this “advanced 
stuff” and try to determine what are its outstanding 
characteristics. How would you tell a painting in the 
modern style from one of the older type? 2. Write a 
comparison of a landscape done in the modern style 
and one done in the traditional manner; a compari- 
son of a modern and an old-style portrait; one of a 
still-life sketch; a commercial advertisement. 

Loyat Atumni. 1. Note the very definite pattern 
or structural organization of this article. Make a 
topical outline revealing this skeleton. 2. What 
three attitudes of alumni toward their college does 
Mr. Agard discuss? Which is the most important? 
Defend your answer. 3. Discuss from a rhetorical 
standpoint the following forceful statement: “No 
alumnus can remain true to his college in any real 
sense who, upon becoming a graduate, ceases to be a 
student.” Select from the articles in this magazine 
three other examples of structural virility, and deter- 
mine, if possible, what gives them their unusual 
force. Do you consider his suggestion for a limited- 
term degree practicable? 
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Writing, Versification, 
mage Play Writin, ny PI ‘otoplay Writing, 
etc., taught by our sta literary experts, 





headed by Dr. J. Berg (Ray famous critic J 
] and teacher; Editor of The Writer’s Monthly. 
Dr. Esenwein offers you constructive criticism; 
frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for 
stories and ,atticles written mostly in 
spare time— mt pong work,” he calls it. An- 
other received over $1,000 bef 
pleting her first course. 
{7 selling constantly to leading publishers, 
There is no other institution or arch doing so 
# much for writers, young or old. Fe pee 
das) — this: over 100 members of the English 
| faculties of higher institutions are studying in 
J ourLiterary Department. The editors recognize 
" it,they’re constantly recommending our courses, 


150 page illusteated catalog free. 
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A SUMMER COURSE 
July 6—August 14 


for SHORT STORY WRITERS 
Plymouth, New Hampshire, under 
John Gallishaw, in person 
For folder address 
THE JOHN GALLISHAW SCHOOL 
320 College House - - Cambridge, Mass. 
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Fine Young 
Stock 
Ready for 
Delivery Now— 
Prices 
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GREAT DANE PUPS 


100 pups always on hand ready for im- 
mediate shipment. Stock of unusual size 
and intelligence. Enclose 15 cents for 
handsome catalog. 

Collins Kennels 


Box 700 Reedsburg, Wis. 











REAL PALS 


Collie Pups that will 
bring joy to the kiddies. 
Dependable dogs with 
character and disposition 
bred in them. Not kennel 
dogs. Belmont 0804-W 


W. I. VAN DYCK 
Broomall (Delaware Co.), Pa 














The New York Central Railroad Co. 
New York, June 9, 1926. 

A Dividend of One Dollar and Seventy-five Cents 
($1.75) per share on the capital stock of this Company has 
been deciared payable August 2, 1926, at the office of the 
General Treasurer, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business June 25, 1926. 

H. G. SNELLING, General Treasurer. 








GILFILLAN “crs” 


In the Valley Forge hills near Philadelphia. Alt. 600 ft. 
ae estate. wn natural lake. nd and water 
ports. Constant supervision. Separate division for 

Iittle tots. 7th year. 
Booklet. Mrs. Mary E. GI.Fi.uan, Paoli, Pa. 





